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The tumult and the shouting dies, as jubilant 
Democrats trek homeward from their lively 
Philadelphia convention to begin the really 
serious business of the campaign. An eye-wit- 
ness account of the convention appears on Page 
Six. President Roosevelt’s acceptance speech 
in full text and the party platform will be found 
on Page Seven. 












Now that the platforms of both major parties 
have been framed, how do their proposals com- 
pare for meeting the problems of relief, social 


Treasury 
security and agriultural distress? The respec- 


tive platforms are submitted to analysis on these 

points in an article on Page Three. Chee: In The 
With Philadelphia the noise center of the na- x 

tion last week, contrasting quiet of Capitol Hill, 

in the absence of Congress, was striking. Yet 


there’s the subdued hum of continued Summer R. e Hole 


routine. What goes on in vacation time under 
§ i 
















the great iron dome is described in “Uncle Sam's 
News-Reel,” Page Thirteen. 


SEVENTEEN HUNDRED NEW LAWS 


There was no vacation last week for Mr. 












Roosevelt—in fact, he was busier than ever dur- 
ing the first of the Congress holidays. The 
20-billion-dollar New Deal legislative mill in its 
two sessions of operation ground out a total of 
1,700 new laws, the final batch of which came 
under the President’s scrutiny last week for ap- 
proval or veto. A report on important phases 
of the new legislation is presented on Page 
Eight, with especially detailed analysis of the 
provisions of the Walsh-Healey Law on Page 





















Twelve. 







What Mr. Roosevelt did in the scant time he 
had left between signing bills and writing his 
nomination acceptance speech is related in the 
story of “The President's Week,” Page Four. 









The nation’s newspaper editors’ have had a 
good deal to say about the work of Congress, 
generally and in specific detail. The consensus 







of editorial opinions on the new tax Jaw and 






other legislation is presented on Page Ten. 
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*UBLISHING CORPORATION 





How will the new laws affect business? Views . e e e 
of Government e cts on [ T T D f T B Tt | 
the tax law and several other important meas- a e S r e a S U ry e | Cc j r I Nn g S Oo a p 
ures, with new determination of the Roosevelt OMY“OVVOW 
Administration to put on pressure for forced re 
business. competition, in addition to application O N ea rly $ 1 g OOO OOO OOO S | n ce 
of increased Federal controls, are set forth in , ; , A LOOK AHEAD FUTURE TRENDS 

— i 


“The Trend of American Business,’ Page Four- —— - — ~sAQTIDY : . F 
8 HE UNITED STATES TREASURY is + penditures could be contracted. Then in 1932, * calls for much enlarged Treasury expenditures, | 
sinking deeper and deeper into the hole. to bolster the country’s banks, the Federal | if the bonus is taken from 1936 figures. OUNT on cautious enforcement of new 
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teen. Also of current interest to business are 





new SEC proposals to segregate functions of 

























































fasenn-and deaeee in eene'''se teanenetions. Each year for six fiscal years this de- | Government drew heavily on its own credit and Are there definite methods that could be ap- laws affecting business enacted at the 
deoctilthd cn Page Sincoon, | scent has been under way. Some years the rate | the start of big deficits occurred. plied to start lifting the Treasury out of the last session of Congress. 
| of fall has been more rapid than others. Since the 1933 fiscal year the Treasury has hole in which it finds itself? : 

Constitutional fate of another New Deal meas- | Now another Treasury year is at an end. | gone deeper and deeper into the hole in a delib- Three are referred to by officials. ° ers waders Trade-Commission shageng 
ure, the railroad retirement act, was cast into | This vear the Tecasury deeteed into the hole erate attempt to reverse the trend of debt by One is to reduce expenditures. By cutting ex- | i Or pul Sartyeng tan" greviztons oe ree» 
doubt last week by adverse decision in a lower pe te endl antes thon ever before in peace- stirring business activity. penditures for relief, for various forms of inson-Metmati faw prohibiting rebates and lim- 
Federal court. Grounds and implications of ee It is “in” for the twelve-month period to | The idea is that once business recovery is bounties and for ordinary operating expenses of iting quantity discounts will take months. 
this court action are set forth in an article on | the paar of mere than Gvé Bilin dsliee. | generated and takes hold tax revenues will rise | the government while allowing tax rates to re- | This will give time to individual business men 
Page Five. | when full bonus payments are calculated. | much faster than government expenditures | main stationary there would be expected to re- | to make necessary adjustments and realign- 

Such decisions tend to keep alive the ques- | Since the 1931 fiscal year when the first de- nave mcronsed, thereny! starting to lift the | ah SOCRUNERR SE Tan agreed betwens inecmme | sents. Comments De-eenee ter mariage 

; Treasury out of its hole. and outgo. There will be no exception now that Commis- 


tion: Can the New Deal carry through its 


program within the present framework of the During the fiscal years 1917, 1918 and 1919 


the Treasury plunged more than twenty-three 


sion is charged with policing transactions of 


EFFECT OF HIGHER TAXES 


icit has amounted to nearly eighteen billion 


| 
pression deficit was recorded, the Federal def- | 
two million business enterprises. 





Constitution? Sullivan W es, Assis . ars i i 4 
: } - Jones, Assistant Ce | dollars . : : | billion dollars into the hole. A second way is to increase taxes. If ex- 
ordinator for Industry, is one New Deal official | That is the amount paid out for operating ex- | De tie wents feons MEM te 1000 it lifted penditures are held stationary, or reduced Full extent of effect of new tax law on core 
; , : : | . yar : : ; e vears fror 920 to 1950 it was e¢ jhe ditedis 4 . . 
who thinks not. His advocacy of a constitu- | penses, for relief, for public works, for farm eit ol the Sth in Gt anion e + bil. | while taxes are raised higher, then income porations will not be known until September 
. - : . = ‘ ; Win eee GOSS: 0 oO e hole to e extent of avot en Dii- A 4 ey . re 
geet ee ° presented in the “Voice | bounties, for soldiers’ bonuses over and above Se Malini would be expected to move up toward outgo. when Treasury completes regulations. First 
oO t e ew ea f , alon with an ex $08 | »¢ > ec > - « x 1S | € me _ ion rade . : os Oe Thais ° | .¥ » z ~ Ao Hy can ~ " x an 
Maga gi . position of | the amount collected through taxes. Then the downward plunge started again. A third way is to use the currency issuing | effort ” draft regulations discloses special 
ew Deal aims to aid Negro slum-dwellers by | How this descent into debt has progressed | power of the government. There always is the | ardships on debtor corporations. 
Secretary Ickes and a review of progress of | year by year is portrayed by the pictogram at THE SITUATION TODAY recourse a hard pressed Treasury can take— | WHAT NEW LABOR LAW WILL DO 
a agin agi H. A. Tolley, AAA the top of this page. At this stage what do the figures show? with Congessional approval—to meet debt by | Effectiveness of Walsh-Healey law, which is 
administrator, on Page Four. Tha muard alin ia a . — . a i eat ’ . re : CAE Sails At eR Se pe ’ als ‘ aw, 
g “ ys oye A ° show n ie ove been in They reveal that expenditures and receipts of | Printing money. Officials refer to this type of | designed to impose labor conditions on cons 
NEW PROBLEM FOR STATES 7 gu a - ig plunge Sat 3 —owing to the Federal Government in the 1930 fiscal year mene a crude form of tax that presses cerns doing business with government, will 
~~ ; nai the start o econstruction . Inance Corpora- as in previous years were balanced at a point inc iscriminately on the people by causing price | depend on ability of Labor Department to close 
orts of entry” as a new means for the States tion loans—and another in 1936—owing to vet- under four and one-half billion dollars increases. | gaping loopholes. Lawyers are finding the law 
‘ , : ' ; dé Fe s. L s ing the la 
to establish control over the growing volume | erans’ bonus payments and the end of proces- 3ut by 1933, receipts had fallen to two bil- What methods are likely to be applied to | fled with loopholes, offering cued 2 legal 
of motor-borne commerce rolling across St sing taxes. i are: x itures had rise star > Treasury lifti eration? | io. PM mal. 
g ate g tay lion dollars and expenditures had risen to about t the Treasury lifting operation ? | battles and for evasion of provisions. 


First, tax increases have been voted by Con- 
gress to apply to 1936 income. 
Second, both political parties in their plat 


boundaries are described among current State 
administrative developments on Page Nine. 
Hailed as signalizing a back-tracking trend 
from communism toward democracy, the new 
Russian Soviet constitution is of special in- 


CLOSE TO WAR TIME TOTAL Ove Ninian. 


The next year found receipts above three bil- 
lions but expenditures approaching seven bil- 
lions. 

In 1935 the government’s income rose near to 
four billions, but again outgo increased until it 
passed seven billions. 
| Now, for the fiscal year just ending, income | they are enforced. 
| 


Labor Department will try to tighten uncere 
‘ain provisions by means of enforcemtnt regula 
forms have pledged a reduction in governme inna Upon success of enforcement of this 
spending. law likely will depend whether it will serve as 
Effectiveness of these two methods, officials entering wedge for establishment of minimum 


admit, will depend on the severity with which labor standards in industry generally through 
use of government spending power, 


Budget Bureau officials estimate that the 
coming 1937 fiscal year plunge will be the short- 
est for any year since 1933. They figure that ex- 
penditures will outrun receipts to the extent of 
slightly more than two and one-half billion dol- 
lars. 





terest to students of comparative government. 


A lucid analysis of its provisions is presented 
on Page Eleven, along with other current de- 


velopments in the Tide of World Affairs. At the end of the new fiscal year, based on | jis at four billions, but outgo is above nine and Experts for the Treasury assert that tax More moves by the governmnt aimed by gov- 
Swiftly in review passes the general march a apna nr rapa in seven year's | one-half billions, including two and one-quarter rates now in effect are geared more highly than | ernment at industries suspected of violating 

‘ ave 2 . ae - ons aad lili : any : s — | . ae 4 
of the news in the “State of the Union Today” Wi re pri m 1ole to t € extent of more | billions to pay the veterans’ bonus. at any time in history. | anti-trust laws are in the wind. The two actions 
more than two and one-half billion dollars. Looking ahead one more year the Treasury | They figure that if recovery takes hold and | 2imed at price and production practices in steel 


Page Two, while Washington Whispers, on 






; J wo war years, 1918 < 919, j ut | mee Sine ee ™ » 5 ane + : ‘ 
the sime page, gives keyhole earchots of what's twe cs pee 1 “ and 1919, it plunged | sees income at about five and one half billions business volume surges forward, revenue will industry are only opening guns of active came 
A ) rs rf ‘a £ "En a ’ Whi 4 P Be aol . - . “We: | aad . ° . 
gvitig on back-stage in the Government. : : ie amount of more than twenty-two billion and outgo at slightly more than eight billions. rise to record breaking heights, thereby | paign to enforce Sherman and Clayton acts 
| dollars. The estimate is for greatly increased rev | servi ‘row i cit. ; 
. . ae pe = | . € ; | increased revenue | Serving to narrow or to wipe ou he defic 4 a : 
David Lawrence presents his critical assay 'reasury figures reveal that the government | —the sign most closely watched by officials as | But imittedly, if th , be deficit. Price practices adopted under NRA codes 
of ne- Democratic convention and tts & Saath: tian cata Se . . — : als as | out, admittedly, if the paper formula fol- have been continued by a number of j i 
the ; and its work in first tried to check the depression plunge into | providing the cue to a reversal of the Treas- | lowed in recent years does not work paps y ndustries, 
relation to the coming campaign in an article debt by cutting down on its expenditures | ury’s downward plunge into debt Be ne" } $s does not work out as pro- | Government, after letting them ride for a year, 
Ss. v's é ; jected, deficits could be a continuing factor with 


ted is now ready to make a serious attempt to make 
printing presses at their end. (Continued on Page 3, Column 1.] 








6 . ” a . ° 
The Era of Deception” on Page Eighteen. However, income dried up faster than ex- But at the same time the official estimate 
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—Wide World 
CONVENTION VIGNETTE 
Multiply this scene a hundred times and then only 
will it begin to approximate the mixture of noise 
and color attendant on the Democratic National 
Convention. 








Embattled Democrats 
And Their Platform 


Ready for a titanic struggle against 
their antagonists, Democratic party 
leaders return home from their na- 
tional convention at Ph*!adelphia 
having chosen their leader—Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, of course—and a plat- 
form which is to be their Number 1 
campaign document. 


The President’s running mate, 
John N. Garner. 

In the absence of contests for nominations, the 
occasion is seized to abrogate the century-old two- 
thirds rule. Majority votes hereafter nominate 
presidential and vice presidential candidates. 

The platform for which the nation’s approval 
will be sought declares as its aims the protection of 
the home, democracy of opportunity for all the 
people and aid to those overtaken by disaster. 
Specifically, it calls for: 

A constitutional amendment, if necessary, to per- 
mit States and Congress, in their respective spheres, 
to regulate commerce, protect public health and 
safety and safeguard economic security. 

An “ever normal granary” for the nation, with 
farm production up to the limit of markets, do- 
mestic and foreign. 

Increase of foreign 
agreements. 

Curbing of monopoly through enforcement of 
present laws and others of greater effectiveness. 

‘ Cheap electric power, by the yardstick method. 

, Keeping the American business man on the road 
to freedom and prosperity. 

Safeguarding workers’ right of collective bar- 
gaining. 

Rejection in advance, both for candidate and 
platform, comes from Alfred E. Smith, Democratic 
nominee for President in 1928. 


as before, is 


trade through reciprocal 





Philadelphia, 1776 and 1936: 
The President's Declaration 


Accepting his party’s nomination for 
the presidency, Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, addressing the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention at Philadelphia, 
draws the lines on which he and the 
party elect to do battle. 


Noting that at Philadelphia in 1776 the American 
people sought liberty from tae tyranny of a politi- 
cal autocracy, he calls upon the people of the nation 
to seek liberty from “economic royalists, who have 
carved out dynasties from this modern civilization.” 

Background of these dynasties is declared to be 
the new forces which, flowing from man’s inventive 
genius, have re-ordered the life of the people, trans- 
muting the problem of freedom. 

The new industrial dictatorship is pictured as 
reaching out for control over Government itself, 
wrapping its despotism in the robes of legal sanc- 
tions. 

The President rallies his followers to break the 
chains of economic slavery and make real the Gov- 
ernment’s function, here militantly asserted, of 
protecting the citizen in his right to work and live. 

Under the watchwords of faith, hope and charity 
he appeals for support of a Government that is no 
mere mechanical implement, one that will lift from 
every recess of American life the dread fear of the 
unemployed that they are not needed in the world. 

“Better,” he says, “are the occasional faults of a 
Government that lives in a spirit of charity than the 
consistent omissions of a Government frozen in the 
ice of its own indifference.” 





Seeking New Light 
For Policy on Cooperatives 


To study and report on a compara- 
tively new pattern of economic life, 
the President dispatches to Europe 
three investigators, asking them to 
survey cooperatives in relation to 
Government. 


What are cooperatives? 

Briefly, they are associations of individuals 
formed for the purpose of buying or selling for 
themselves so that all profits from these opera- 
tions will be obtained by the members of the as- 
sociations. 

Marketing cooperatives already handle a large 
proportion of farm product sales in America. 

Consumer cooperatives here have had a slower 
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ihe Stats of ithe Union today 





WHAT'S HAPPENED IN THE NATIONAL PARADE— 
DIGEST OF THE WEEK'S NEWS 








growth, but likewise are stronger among farmers. 
They purchase, on a large scale, fertilizer, seed, im- 
plements, gasoline and oil, giving members the ad- 
vantage of lower prices due to the elimination of 
retail profits. They frequently enter the fields of 
manufacturing also to supply member demands. 

The Government actively assists cooperatives for 
borrowing money, both for farm mortgages under 
the Farm Credit Administration and for personal 
loans through the formation of credit unions. 
Farmers’ cooperatives also are the preferred re- 
cipients of loans for rural electrification lines. 

Benefits which the President says may be ex- 
pected to flow from the spread of cooperatives in 
housing, credit, insurance and retail buying include 
wider distribution of produced wealth and economic 
Stability. 

Nations to be visited include those where coop- 
eratives have become a major factor in the eco- 
nomic picture. Among them are Great Britain, 
Sweden, Czechoslovakia and France. Not included 
in the itinerary is Russia, where, the Labor De- 
partment reports, members of such groups exceed 
in numbers those in all other countries combined. 





Charges of Monopoly 
In Steel Industry 


Less than two weeks after the Repub- 
lican National Convention approves 
the declaration that private monopoly 
is indefensible and intolerable, two 
moves are made by the Administra- 
tion to break up alleged monopoly 
practices in the steel industry. 


One is an order of the Federal Trade Commission 
requiring 15 steel companies to cease restricting 
sale of “stock plate” for making tin cans to two 
can making companies and to foreign buyers. 

The other is a request to the Department of Jus- 
tice that it prosecute four steel companies on the 
basis of a report from the same Commission, which 
States that, in submitting bids on contracts with 
the Government, collusion by the companies is com- 
plete, tangible and effective. 

Each company, it is alleged, uses an agreed on 
formula so as to produce identical bids for deliv- 
ered steel On a given job, no matter from what 
company or from what plant the steel comes. 

The result, according to the Commission: Com- 
petition in price is entirely eliminated. The Gov- 
ernment, being required by law to choose the lowest 
bidder, is reduced to the necessity of allotting con- 
tracts by lot or on some other principle. 

Use of the formula was permitted under the NRA 
code, which was a concession in return for agree- 
ing to labor provisions of the code. When the latter 
were disallowed by the Supreme Court, the indus- 
try retained the price-fixing provisions. Hence the 
impending prosecution under the anti-trust laws. 

Says the Commission regarding the collusive 
method of determining prices: “The tendency of 
other industries to adopt similar methods further 
adds to an already ominous outlook.” 


| Minimum Wage Question 
Returns to Supreme Court 


To the Supreme Court once again 
goes the New York State law fixing 
minimum wages for women, the State 
asking a reversal of the Court’s pre- 
vious decision, which declared the 
law unconstitutional. ; 


Reason why this is asked is that the previous 
verdict is declared to have decided merely that the 
New York law was indistinguishable in principle 
from the minimum wage law outlawed back in 1923. 
A reversal of that precedent is specifically re- 
quested. 

The New York law and the earlier one had dif- 
fered in the basis of the minimum to be set, the ear- 
lier one specifying a wage based on health needs, 
the later one on fair value of services and health. 

Why does the law seek minimum wages for women 
only, and not for both men and women, as the 
National Women’s party for sex equality would pre- 
fer? 

Secretary of Labor Perkins answers the question 
thus: 

First, because past decisions of the Court had in- 
dicated the most that could be expected would be 
a minimum wage for women and children, based 
largely on health considerations. 

Second, because women’s wages in practice are 
the actual minimum paid and experience shows 
that, when these are raised, wages for men tend 
to rise also. This in reply to the contention of 








“—Underwood & Underwood 
NO RAIL PENSIONS? 

Murray W. Latimer, chairman of the Railroad Re- 

tirement Board, now finds his duties of rail pension 

administrator halted by an adverse decision of the 

District of Columbia Supreme Court. The case 

now goes to the District's Court of Appeals, later 





to the Supreme Court of the United States. 





the National Women’s party and of some labor 
groups that a minimum wage for women only handi- 
caps women, preventing their employment when 
men can be secured to work for less. 





Three Hopeful Signs 


Of Depression’s Wane 
Is the depression cloud lifting? Three 
lines of evidence are brought forward 
converging toward an affirmative an- 
swer. They are: 


1. For the fourth consecutive month the number 
of new jobs climbs, May showing a rise in the face 
of the usual seasonal contraction. The Labor De- 
partment shows, in the section of industry report- 
ing to it, that 88,000 persons returned to work in 
May, making total increase since a year ago of 650,- 
000. In all occupations, the total gain may per- 
haps be twice this number. 

2. Work relief rolls have dropped in the past four 
months by 25 per cent, leaving those still supported 
by the Federal Government’s work program less by 
700,000 than last January. 

3. Profits earned py business so far this year are 
estimated to run at least 50 per cent above last 
year. The estimate comes from the Standard Sta- 
tistics Company, based on corporation reports. 

This is the news that comes to the President as 
he signs two important measures fashioned by the 
late Congress for meeting costs swollen by the de- 
pression. One is the relief bill appropriating 1,425 
million dollars for support of the destitute. Hope 
rises that this sum will suffice with no additional 
request next January. . 

The other is the tax bill. News of tangible re- 
covery brings with it the possibility that new rev- 
enue expected may be much in excess of the es- 
timated 800 million dollars which had been counted 
on for next year. a 





The Political Scene 
Through Communist Eyes 


From the angle of the Communist 
party, holding its national conven- 
tion in New York City, the other 
parties contending for control of 
American public life present this 
appearance: 


The Republicans, described as the Landon- 
Hearst-Liberty League-Wall Street party, are de- 
clared to be the chief enemies of peace, freedom 
and prosperity of America. 

The Democratic party is pictured as in retreat, 
surrendering post after post to the enemy. 

The Socialist party, freed of its conservative 
wing, is seen moving into the back waters of doc- 
trinaire sectarianism. 

Support is bespoken for the Farmer-Labor party 
in local elections, and approval is given for direct 
entry of labor into politics. 

Such is the viewpoint of the party as set forth 
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Washington hs sars: 





DR. TUGWELL, Resettlement 
Administrator, at his own request 


+ DEPOSIT INSURANCE is being 


* HENRY A. WALLACE, accord- + searching inquiry into investment 





was named by the President to 
handle the 1936 drought relief 
program. The appointment, which 
was sought by the Resettlement 
Administrator as an opportunity 
to gain popularity in the farm 
belt, has brought vigorous behind- 
the-scenes objections from old- 
line relief experts who gained ex- 
perience in the 1934 drought. 


* + 


GOVERNMENT'S biggest legal 
batteries are swinging into line 
to prepare higher court defense 
for railroad retirement act on 
theory that constitutional princi- 
ples involved are the same as in 
the Social Security Act. Concern 
over fate of that act now ad- 
mitted. ‘ 


* & + 


WORD ALREADY has been sent 
quietly to the Government lawyers 
to begin working out a legal de- 
fense for the new tax law, the 
new chain store law and the new 
Government contract law. Court 
fights on each are expected by of- 
ficials charged with their enforce- 
ment. 





extended to a growing number of 
new banks under pressure from 
groups obtaining support from 
Congressmen although this action 
is in conflict with the general 
view among Government econo- 
mists that this country already 
has too many banking institu- 
tions. 


* & 


TACTICS FOR SELLING the 
WPA program to the country 
have been reversed with the latest 
decision by the members of the 
New Deal’s strategy board ruling 
against a country-wide tour by 
Harry L. Hopkins to try to popu- 
larize work relief. Much use is to 
be made of letters reputedly writ- 
ten by the Governor of Kansas. 


* + 


SECURITIES AND Ex- 
CHANGE COMMISSION is not 
perturbed over court decision al- 
lowing utilities to seek injunc- 
tions against Public Utility Act. 
The case which it has selected to 
test the constitutionality of the 
act, Electric Bond & Share, has a 
good start now and will get to the 
Supreme Court before any others, 
“higher-ups” of the SEC say. 





ing to those in a position to know, 
complained that the farm plank 
first put into the Democratic plat- 
form offered the farmers less than 
the Republican plank and forced 
a rewriting. 
* * 
THE UNITED STATES, ac- 
cording to State Department in- 
siders, deliberately postponed lift- 
ing the arms embargoes against 
Italy and Ethiopia until after the 
British had publicly taken their 
stand against sanctions, to em- 
phasize the independence of the 
American action and to prevent 
the British from taking any “ex- 
cuse” for its change in policy 
from a “lead” by the United 
States. 
* % * 

SOCIAL SECURITY BOARD is 
taking elaborate precautions to 
avoid trouble with its field staff 
in carrying out the complicated 
provisions of the Social Security 
Act. It is quietly conducting ex- 
tensive training classes for em- 


ployes. 
* * # 


ENCOURAGED BY political 
praise of its activities to date, 
the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission is planning a much more 





trust company operations than pre- 
viously planned. 
x * * 

FEDERAL RESERVE officials 
have been nettled by rumors that 
high stock margin requirements 
will be lowered so that new zest 
can be injected in the stock mar- 
kets just prior to election time. 


* + 
MR. ROOSEVELT’S new inter- 
est in European cooperative 


movements grows from his re- 
cent reading on the subject and 
is being made the basis for def- 
inite planning to determine how 
cooperatives can be extended in 
this country. Issue to be treated 
in campaign. 

* * 
AT LEAST ONE high official 
has suggested that the Federal 
Government go into business 
of making steel to provide a 
yardstick of prices for that in- 
dustry. 

* * 
CERTAIN “HIGHER-UPS” in 
the Administration privately ex- 
press irritation over the tendency 
in foreign quarters to “blame” re- 
cent failures of the League of 
Nations on the United States. 








—Underwood & Underwood 

A PRIVATE WAR 
Against crime by breaking up alliances between 
criminals and crooked politicians was urged by J. 
Edgar Hoover (right), chief of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, at the 20th annual convention of 


Kiwanis International. Mr. Hoover asked the Ki- 

wanians to carry on the fight in their own localities. 

Photo shows Harper Gatton, immediate past Inter- 

national President, welcoming Mr. Hoover to the 
convention. 





by its Presidential nominee, Earl Browder, at its 
first national convention to be open to the press. 
Members of the party are declared to number 50,000 
a fivefold increase over 1929 but still leaving the 
party greater as a symbol than as an active force. 





Fall of Rail Pensions 
Before Court Onslaught 


Railroad pensions may not be paid to 
rail employes by the Government, at 
least not when at the same time an 
offsetting tax is imposed on com- 
panies and employes. 


So in effect rules the District of Columbia Su- 
preme Court in holding invalid the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act and its companion tax measure. 

The Retirement Act is made to fall because of 
the declared invalidity of the tax law, which had 
been passed separately by Congress for the express 
purpose of preserving its character as a tax rather 
than a regulatory law. 

The court refuses to so regard the levy, which, it 
declares, is not for the purpose of Government rev- 
enue but solely for a purpose which the Supreme 
Court has held not to be within the domain of the 
Federal Government. 

An additional flaw is found in the tax because it 
“throws a harder burden on low salaries than un 
higher ones, thereby contravening all principles 
which have been heretofore followed in the levy- 
ing of income taxes.” 

The point of this finding is that, like taxes un- 
der the social security program, wages only up to a 
definite limit are assessed—$300 a month in the 
case of rail employes. The verdict will be appealed. 





Erecting New Safeguards 


For the Investor 
Extending further its hand’of author- 
ity over financial markets so as to pro- 
tect investors, the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission announces pros- 
pective rules which will divorce the 
functions of broker and dealer as 
heretofore exercised by “floor trad- 
ers” on the exchanges. 


Purpose is to prevent those asked to buy or sell 
stocks for clients from using their knowledge of 
these orders to trade for their own advantage and 
to the possible disadvantage of their clients. 

Exchange officials declare that the order will de- 
crease trading, make price swings up and down 
more extreme. The SEC replies that its studies 
show floor trading already accentuates the swings 
where it affects them at all. 

This order follows closely on a recommendation 
to Congress that financial houses should not be per- 
mitted to have financial interests in security issues 
for which they act also as trustees for the holders 
of the securities. The reason: Interests of houses 
that act in both capacities are frequently opposed 
those of investors, who suppose that vigilance is 
being exercised in their behalf. 

Envisaged as a result is a divorce between bank- 
ing and security dealings with the rise of a new 
type of institution, whose sole business it would be 
to act in defense of the rights of those who hold 
securities. 





Other Important Events: 
Digest of the Week 


The Tax Bill becomes law with affixing of the 
President’s signature. For the first time in Ameri- 
can fiscal history, the amount of dividends de- 
clared by corporations will determine in part the 
rate of tax paid. 

Drought in the Northwest brings appeals to the 
President for 50 million dollars of relief funds to save 
farmers in the Dakotas, Montana and part of 
Wyoming. A survey of need is ordered. 

Trade with foreign nations is rising, slowly but 
steadily. So reports the Department of Commerce, 
showing May’s exports up 22 per cent from a year 
ago; imports up 12 per cent. 

Utility companies are permitted by court order to 
bring suits for invalidating the Holding Company 
act, not waiting for determination of the case being 
brought by the Government. The Government case 
is now well advanced; may reach the Supreme 
Court first. 

A Federal Alcohol Administration is set up inde- 
pendent of the Treasury, under which it formerly 
was. The President signs the enabling measure, 
which also cuts by 50 per cent the tax on wines. 
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[Continued From Page 1.] 


these industries comply with law | 


despite difficulties of doing so in 
the past. 


Big question is whether gov- | 
| ment relief, with contrasting pro- 


ernment can reverse trend toward 
monopoly and can force active 
competition. If this does not 
succeed—and President's princi- 
pal advisers do not think it will 
—look for some new form of gov- 
ernment regulation patterened 
after NRA. 


Tighter rein will be put on 
government spending in months 
just ahead. Objective is to make 
daily Treasury statement of in- 
come and outgo disclose real step 
toward budget balance compared 
with past years. 

Means check will be applied to 
work relief to hold down cost 
through Summer and until Fall. 


Any depressing effect of 
drought will be localized. Gov- 
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+ THREE LEADING PROBLEMS: THEIR COSTLY SOLUTIONS + 


‘THREE problems—each in- 

volving new taxes and large 
expenditures—are scheduled to 
command the special attention 
of Presidential candidates. Each 
is dealt with in detail in the 
party platforms. 


The problems are: 

1. That of old age and unemploy- 
ment insurance, involving different 
methods of treatment. 

2. That of temporary unemploy- 


grams for its solution. 
3. That of agriculture, involving 


| bounty payments designed to pro- 


| 
| 


ernment is planning to pour be- | 


tween fifty and one hundred mil- 


lion dollars of relief funds into | 


dry districts of Northwest and 
Southeast. This should offset 
part of effect on business of dis- 
aster to crops. 

Signs continue to point to con- 
tinued progress toward recovery. 
Consumers are continuing to eat 
heavily into supplies of goods 
which must be replaced, assuring 
activity. 

Any set-backs that occur dur- 
ing remainder of the year are 
likely to be temporary. 


Uncertain factor is almost cer- | 


tain spread of Jabor trouble. Big 
strikes in major industries, in 
view of Washington officials, are 
only a question of time. Attempt 
to organize steel, automobile and 
rubber industries means pressure 
for demonstrations to show work- 
ers tangible results in pay enve- 
lopes of the union efforts. 


Invalidation by lower court of 
Railroad Retirement Act will be 
without effect financially for the 
present since appeal was certain 
no matter which way the decision 
went. 


Orders are likely to be issued 
shortly by Securities & Exchange 
Commission directing traders to 
decide whether they are to be 
agents for customers or traders 
on their own account. No longer 
will they be permitted to be 
both. 

Other orders are in sight di- 
recting that bankers separate 
their commercial banking func- 
tions from their function as 
trustee. Signs point to new court 
attacks on the SEC as soon as the 
new orders are out. 

United States will take no step 
to penalize Italy for annexing 
Ethiopia. While adhering firmly 
to tenets of Kellogg pact and feel- 
ing strongly about nations which 
violate it, Washington officials 
will pursue course of setting 
good example to others without 
trying to force observance. 


tect farm income. 

Both political parties accept these 
problems as broad enough to de- 
mand national attention. Each one 
offers plans for their solution that 
cost large amounts of money and 
bring assurances of increased tax- 
ation. 

The cost of the relief programs put 
forward by the candidates is known 
from experience. 

Similarly, the cost of the farm 
program is a matter of record. 

Old age pensions and unemploy- 
ment insurance involve expenditures 
that thus far are available only in 
the form of estimates. 


OLD AGE INSURANCE 

The busiest and fastest growing 
governmental agency in Washington 
today is the Social Security Board. 
This agency is preparing to put into 
effect on January 1 a program of old 
age insurance affecting what it esti- 
mates to be 30,000,000 workers and 
4,000,000 employers. 

It already is making Federal 
grants to states for support of state 
systems of old age assistance. It al- 
ready is aiding states to build up 
systems of unemployment insurance. 

Both parties agree in principle on 
unemployment insurance. The Re- 
publican party is pledged to encour- 
age adoption by states and terri- 


tories of “honest and practical meas- 


ures for meeting the problems of un- 
employment Insurance.” The Demo- 
cratic party is using a payroll tax 
to encourage states to build ma- 
chinery to meet the problem and 14 
systems are being started. 

But officials are pointing out a 
sharp difference between the two 
parties on the subject of old age in- 
surance. 

Republicans in their platform 
propose a system of “old-age secur- 
ity” based on the principle of Fed- 
eral aid to states which set up pen- 
sion plans assuring persons over 65 
years of age a minimum income to 
protect them from want. 

To provide revenue for the Fed- 
eral grants the Republicans propose 
to levy “a direct tax widely dis- 
tributed” which is interpreted by 
party spokesmen to mean a sales tax. 

The Federal Government today 
under the Social Security Act is 
making grants on that basis to most 
of the states of the Union. These 
grants go to state systems of old 
age pensions to those now above 65 
and destitute. 

But what officials regard as the 
biggest part of the whole Social Se- 
curity program is a vast system of 
old age insurance just now being set 
up administratively for the day next 
January when the plan takes effect. 
This is over and above the old age 
assistance now granted to the states 
and which the Republicans promise 
to expend. 


COSTS, PRESENT AND FUTURE 

But what is the cost of the exist- 
ing type of old age assistance sys- 
tem? 

Only estimates are available be- 
cause the States have dealt with 
the problem only in a limited way. 
The estimates, however, show that 
there are in this country about 7,- 
000,000 persons more than 65 years 
old. Of that total approximately 
1,000,000 have been on relief and 
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Billions in Taxes and Bounties Involved in Proposals For Old-age’ 
And Unemployment Relief and Aid For Farmers 


presumably could qualify as indigent 
and entitled to a pension. 

If these 1,000,000 persons were 
each paid $30 a month, the cost 
would be $360,000,000 a year, divided 
equally Letween States and the Fed- 
eral government, or $180,000,000 for 
the Federal Government. 

But experts who have made 
studies of the old age assistance 
problem for the Social Security 
Board say that experience in foreign 
countries shows that once pensions 
are offered the number of persons 
able to qualify rises rapidly. They 
also say that population tables show 
that the proportion of the aged in 
this country is due to rise rapidly. 
Their estimate is that political and 
other pressures would force the pay- 
ment of pensions to more and more 
of the aged until about 50 per cent 
were covered. 

If that should happen, then the 
cost of this form of old age assist- 
ance would rise to a total of billions, 
according to official calculations. 


THE INSURANCE SYSTEM 

The old age insurance system, not 
included in the Republican platform, 
and scheduled to take effect next 
year, goes at the problem in what 
Government officials explain to be 
| an entirely different way. 

Starting next January, the Fed- 
eral Government is going to levy an 
income tax of 1 per cent on the 
| earnings of every employed individ- 
} ual in all industries other than 
farming and domestic service. This 
will affect an estimated 30,000,000 
persons. 

At the same time the Govern- 
ment is to levy an excise tax of 1 
per cent on the pay rolls of all em- 
| ployers of labor, other than agricul- 
tural and domestic labor. This af- 
fects an estimated 4,000,000 em- 
ployers. 

The tax is scheduled to step up 
each three years until it reaches 3 
per cent for individual workers and 
3 per cent for individual employers, 
or a total of 6 per cent of the na- 
tion’s industrial wage bill. 

In the first full year of the tax, 
the accumulations will amount to 
| $600,000,000, rising gradually to $2,- 
000,000,000 a year. 


FORCED SAVINGS FOR ALL 
What becomes of the money? 
| The plan is to establish 30,000,000 
Savings accounts under Govern- 
; ment supervision. Each worker 
| will have his own account and his 
| contributions and those of his em- 
| ployer accumulate in this account, 
| drawing 3 per cent interest. 
Then, at retirement age, the 
| worker is entitled to an annuity 
| that will range from $17.50 to $81.50 
per month for the remainder of his 
life, depending on the size of his 
contributions and the length of time 
he contributed. If he should die 
before reaching 65, the accumula- 
tions go to his estate. 

On this basis, the Government 
will force workers to save against 
a rainy day. They then would be 
entitled to old age annuities on the 
basis of right, rather than on the 
basis of charity. 

There is a question, however, 
whether this system of forced sav- 
ing will be popular with workers 

are made from 
their pay envelopes to sustain it. 
There also is a question, made 











| acute by a Federal court decision 
| during the past week, whether this 


type of system can be built within 
the Constitution. A similarly de- 
vised retirement plan for railroad 
workers was held by a lower court 
to be illegal because of its pay roll 
tax feature. 


| THREE BIG PROBLEMS 


Then there are three big problems 
now causing concern to officials 
charged with administering the 
new law. They are: 

1. The administrative problem of 
keeping 30,000,000 individual sav- 
ings accounts, when the individuals 
are often moving from one end of 
the country to the other. 

2. A political problem arising when 
tax collections start reserves to ac- 
cumulating on their way toward an 
eventual fifty billion dollars. Some 
officials say off the record that pres- 
sure to cut the payroll taxes will be 
irresistible. 

3. The financial problem of han- 
dling a huge reserve fund, which 
must be invested in Government 
bonds. A permanent Federal debt 
of fifty billions would be necessary 
if reserves are permitted to grow as 
contemplated. 


CARE FOR THE JOBLESS 


At issue in the coming campaign 
—both sides agree—will be this pro- 
gram for a vast system of old age 
insurance as contrasted with the 
system of old age pensions on a 
charity basis. 


Along with differences over plan- 





, ning for care of the aged, go differ- 
ences over care of the unemployed. 
| Here, too, the official figures show a 
1 cost of the alter- 
nate plans 
The Republican 
return of the relief problem to the 
individual states with the Federal 
} government confining its activity to 
grants of money to the states to 
help finance their assistance pro- 
grams. 
The Democratic 
unemployment 


platform favors 


platform accepts 
s a national prob- 
lem and promises to meet it in a na- 
tional way, favoring government 
provided work for the unemployed 
| at prevailing wages. 


If individual states, under the Re- 








publican program, should favor a 
dole for the u iployed, the cost, 
based on experience under FERA, 


would be approximately $300 a year 
per relief famil) 
The Democratic program, repre- 
sented by WPA, costs an average of 
about $1,000 per year per family, in- 
cluding the cost of materials. 


DOLE VS. WORK RELIEF 


Translated into budget figures, of- 
ficials estimate that the dole basis 
of relief could be provided in this 
country for slightly over one billion 
dollars a year—assuring all unem- 
ployed enough to eat and protection 
against the weather. 

They figure that the work relief 
method of meeting the problem, on 
the basis of the present degree of 


unemployment, costs about two and 
one-half to three billion dollars a 
year. 

One involves local, decentralized 


administration, somewhat similar to 
that provided under FERA for most 
of the first two years of its opera- 
tion. The other involves more cen- 
tralized national administration, 
represented by the present WPA. 





form say that under it there would 
be nothing to prevent any State that 
| wanted to have a work relief pro- 
gram from having it, provided its 
citizens were willing to bear the cost. 


is centralized there is little pres- 
sure to hold down its cost and to 
confine its benefits only to those 
who are entitled to help. 

Supporters of the Democratic plat- 
form say that to turn the relief prob- 
lem back to the States would be to 
subject the unemployed in the 
poorer and less socially minded com- 
monwealths to a much lower stand- 
ard of relief than that provided for 
those in the less favorably situated 
States. They take the attitude that 
unemployment is not a local problem 
and needs to be dealt with on a na- 
tional basis, utilizing national re- 
sources. 


BOUNTIES TO FARMERS 

The relief issue, which both sides 
admit is the heart of the budget 
balancing issue, stands at the center 
of the coming campaign. It also is 
recognized as determining the size 
of taxes that will need to be levied 
to pay the bills. 

Viewpoints of the two parties are 
disclosed by their platforms to be 
far apart. 

Less of a difference is found in 
the party promises concerning 
bounties to be paid to farmers. 

Republicans promise farmers two 
bounties, one similar to the bounty 


| now paid for applying soil conserva- 


tion methods, and a second designed | 


to enable farmers 
plus products for 
they will bring. 
Democrats promise one bounty, 
the present soil conservation bounty 
of approximately $500,000,000 a year. 
But they promise to make price fix- 
ing loans on certain commodities, 
and their critics contend that these 
loans can become bounties much 
like those of the old Federal Farm 


to export sur- 
whatever price 


| Board. 


Supporters of the Republican plat- | 


The present soil conservation pro- 
gram is to be financed by revenue 
from the new tax on undistributed 
corporation earnings. 

Added up, on the basis of esti- 


| mates provided by officials, the pro- 
| grams of bounties offered by the 


two parties to different groups in 


They explain that so long as relief | 


the population for first full year, 
| looks like this: 
The Republicans: 
Old Age Pensions ......$ 360,000,000 
ee 1,000,000,000 
ET navckue bees ene 500,000,000 


Total aid promised by this party 
on the basis of these 
$1,860,000,000. 

The Democrats: 

Old Age Pensions .... 

Work Relief 2,500,000,000 

Farm Aid 500,000,000 

Total aid promised by this party 
on the basis of estimates is $3,900,- 
000,000. 


BUDGETS OF THE FUTURE 

On the basis of those estimates, 
Treasury Officials figure that 
budget of the future—on what will 
be considered a normal basis—prob- 
ably will run from $6,000,000,000 to 
$8,000,000,000 annually, including 
social security charges. 

In the past, normal budgets of 
pre-depression years, involved ex- 
penditures of between $4,000,000,- 
000 and $4,500,000,000. 

Elimination of the item of relief 


$ 900,000,000 





and applies that reasoning to the 
Social Security act, then ail calcu- 
lations concerning its cost to the 
Treasury would be off. 

There would remain, however, the 
court-tested method of building a 
system of pensions through grants- 
in-aid to states. This method is to 
be used after 1938 in applying the 


| soil conservation act, with its half 


billion dollar bounties. 
It also is offered by the Republi- 


| cans as the basis for their plank on 


estimates is | 


relief, and is the basis of present 


| plans for old age assistance to the 


the | 


destitute in the States. 

Officials take the position that if 
the Constitution forbids the Federal 
Government to operate systems of 
old age insurance, unemployment 
insurance, work relief, or farm con- 
trol, then there always is the chance 
to fall back on grants of money to 
States. Those grants — tested 
through Federal aid to State for 
highway construction and for main- 


| tenance of agricultural colleges— 


could have strings tied to them that 
would result in State programs 


| modelled after a Federal pattern. 


could bring a revision downward of | 


| 

| 

| 

| the estimates, but at this point the 

| Treasury estimators point out that 

as relief costs decline, costs of social 

security plans will be expected to 

| rise, with one offsetting the other in 
part. 

| Under the program of old age as- 
sistance, old age insurance and un- 

| employment benefits now enacted 

into law, costs are scheduled to rise 

gradually to a total of $3,000,000,000 

annually. These costs will be met 

by taxes on pay rolls. 


LEGAL UNCERTAINTIES 
| However, legal uncertainties ad- 
| mittedly make predictions concern- 
| ing the future highly uncertain. 
| A Federal district court in Wash- 
ington, D. C., ruled during the past 
| week that the railroad retirement 
} act, modelled closely on the lines of 
| the national old age insurance act, 
which soon takes effect, was in con- 
| flict with the Constitution. 
If the Supreme Court accepts the 
reasoning of the district court judge, 





NO END TO BOUNTIES 


So far as a study of party plate 
forms goes, there is revealed no 
promise to end all bounties. 

Rather the emphasis is on new 
forms of bounties and subsidies in- 
volving expenditures by the Federal 
Government and the prospect of en- 
larged taxes to provide the revenue 
to carry them out. 

New payroll taxes, in effect now 
for support of unemployment insur- 
ance systems, and to be greatly ex- 
tended after January 1. 

The new corporation taxes are ap- 
plied laregly to provide revenue for 
soil conservation bounties to farm- 
ers. Taxes designed to pay for re- 
lief have not yet been offered by 
either party. 

Relief of unemployment has been 
treated for the last six years as a 
temporary problem. But the cost 
of relief has risen constantly with 
no present sign that this cost will 
be eliminated. Under those cir- 
cumstances some official considera- 
tion is being given for the first time 
to general taxes designed to provide 
revenue out of which this burden 
might be carried at least in part. 














@ THIS IS A SUMMER FOR SELLING 


Radio entertainment has become a vital part of America’s summer- 


| time routine. Folks have more leisure for listening in summer—and 


| more money to spend as they like... This summer especially. Added 


| to the nearly 23 million home radios, there are now 3 million automobile 
| sets. And added to the regular program features, there are more big- 
| audience broadcasts than ever before ... The National Political Con- 


ventions. The Olympic Games. The Texas Centennial Cele- 
brations. The League Baseball Broadcasts. And many other 
events of national interest, to maintain and heighten the 
| habit of radio listening, to intensify the results of radio selling. 


A RADIO 





Tune in RCA Magic Key every Sunday, 2 to 3 P. M., E. D. T., on NBC Blue Network. 
1936—NBC's Tenth Year of Leadership in Broadcasting. 
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Biggest Summer Audience 
of All Time...Indicated 
for NBC Broadcasts 
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@ SUMMER AUDIENCE NOW CHARTED 


And now, for the first time, the potential summer audience has been 
charted for every day of the week, for every hour of the day. This 
enlightening NBC report has been prepared by Anderson, Nichols 
Associates. It includes audience analysis by hours of the day—and 
what sort of people can listen and when. 


NEW YORK +- CHICAGO 


+ WASHINGTON = 


This potential guide to summer selling is titled “The Good New Summer- . 
‘Piss Time.’* It will be mailed to any executive interested in 
methods for making summer selling an active reality. 
(Ownership and use of automobile radios being published 
in another booklet: “Radio Takes to the Road.) 


*The charts include seasonal variation of income, seasonal variation of expendi- 
tures and percentage of people away on vacation in the summer in any one week. 
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Convention Week 
At the White House 


FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSE- 

VELT again is the candidate of 
the Democratic party for the Presi- 
dency. 


The President spoke Saturday night to a huge 
audience in Philadelphia, which had gathered to 
hear him and Vice President Garner accept nom- 
inations to the highest elective offices in the United 


States. 

Microphones carried his words to another audi- 
numbering in the millions, which listened 
over the radio. A large proportion of that audience 
was gathered in thousands of similar meet- 
ings, staged throughout the country by the Demo- 
cratic party. 

The President’s address was the climax of nearly 
a week of political demonstration which since Tues- 
day had been a major feature of the Democratic 
National Convention, meeting in Philadelphia. It 
also was the climax of nearly three and a half 
years of office as President. It was the prelude to 
the judgment of the electorate in the November 
elections. 

At the conclusion of‘his speech the President was 
to go immediately to the Summer White House at 
Hyde Park where he planned to remain until Mon- 
day night before returning to Washington. 

Last week opened for the President with a fuil 
schedule of work ahead to complete action on the 
huge batch of bills which Congress had passed in 
its closing week haste. 

Although the study of bills took up part of Sun- 
day after the President, accompanied by William 
C. Bullitt, United States Ambassador to Russia, had 
attended services at St. Thomas Episcopal Church, 
the routine task left in the wake of Congress soon 
was superseded by the real business of the week— 
the Democratic National Convention. 


PRELUDE TO ACCEPTANCE SPEECH 


Senator Alben Barkley, keynoter of the conven- 
tion, and Senator Joseph T. Robinson, permanent 
chairman of the same event, arrived at the White 
House in the middle of the afternoon, bringing 
with them drafts of the speeches they were to de- 
liver in Philadelphia. Their conference with the 
President lasted two hours. After they left the 
President returned to his review of legislation and 
did some.work on his acceptance address. 

The visit of the two Senators was. kept so secret 
that only one newspaper man was at the Executive 
Mansion during the meeting. The Senators after- 
ward were non-committal as to what had been 
discussed, except that most of the time had been 
spent on general matters relating to the conven- 
tion. 


A DAY IN THE “LAW FACTORY” 


Most of the next day was spent in operating what 
the Pregident later termed the law factory, that is, 
the sighing or in:some cases the rejecting of bills. 
He spent the greater part of the time in his study 
on the second floor of the White House. Few ap- 
pointments were made. 

There was one lengthy visit, lasting more than 


ence, 

















The President's Week 








PRELUDE TO THE NOVEMBER ELECTIONS— THE LAW 
FACTORY'—A STUDY OF COOPERATIVES 





an hour, with John L. Lewis, president of the United ¢ was much too busy to follow developments at Phil- 


Mine Workers 


DROUGHT—A GRIM REMINDER 

A delegation, headed by Senator Nye (Rep.), of 
North Dakota, conferred with the President re- 
garding a relief program in drought areas in Mon- 
tana, North and South Dakota, and Wyoming. It 
was estimated by the Senator that not less than 
$50,000,000 will be required to meet the emergency 
in the four States which he described as far worse 
than that during the 1934 drought. 

Delegations from Arkansas and Texas, on their 
way to the Philadelphia convention, made infor- 
mal calls; the President conferred with Senator 
Pat Harrison, of Mississippi, kept several routine 
appointments, and received the newly appointed 
Minister from Paraguay. 

Among the bills signed during the day were the 
deficiency measure, authorizing expenditure of 
$1,425,000,000 for work relief, and the omnibus flood 
control bill. 


POLITICS—TOPIC OF WEEK 

Tuesday was the opening day of the convention 
and the beginning of the drama which was to lead 
up to the acceptance address Saturday night. 
Nation-wide radio broadcasts carried the noise of 
the political rally to every part of the country. 
Newspapers splattered news of the meeting on 
their front pages. As during the Republican con- 
vention, politics was the topic of the week. 

At the White House legislative business had to 
make elbow room for the business of Franklin 
Roosevelt, the leader of the Democratic Party. 

During the day the President disapproved of 
nine bills, dictated veto memoranda for each, and 
approved several times that number. Among them 
were the tax bill, the cause of the most trouble- 
some legislative chapter in the second session of 
the 74th Congress, and two joint resolutions mak- 
ing provision for Presidential inauguration cere- 
monies in January, 1937. 

But he also spent two hours with Judge John E. 
Mack, who on Friday, just as in 1932, was to place 
Mr. Roosevelt’s name before the convention as the 
Democratic nominee, It was understood that they 
spent the time in going over the nomination speech 
and the acceptance address. 

Outwardly, however, the President seemed far less 
important from a “news” standpoint than the Con- 
vention. Whereas usually from 100 to 150 persons 
gather at thé White House for his semi-weekly press 
conferences, by comparison a mere handful of from 
35 to 40 were on hand Tuesday afternoon. 

With his usual cheerfulness, the President smiled 
away questions concerning the platform, saying he 
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adelphia. But he laughed a moment later when in 
response to a question he remarked that he had 
not heard a word from Philadelphia. 


COOPERATIVES—A NEW INTEREST 


Then the convention talk at tne press confer- 
ence, temporarily at least, was shoved into the back- 
ground by the President’s announcement of plans 
to send a committee of three composed of Jacob 
Baker, Assistant WPA Administrator; Leland Olds, 
secretary of the New York State Power Authority, 
and Charles E. Stewart, engineer, to Europe to study 
cooperatives. 

He said the investigators will spend about two 
months investigating various phases of develop- 
ment of cooperatives in Great Britain, Sweden, Den- 
mark, Finland, Norway, Czechoslovakia, Switzer- 
land, France, and possibly Hungary. 

The President explained that he has become in- 
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terested in the substantial growth of the cooper- 
ative movement among farmers, middlemen and 
consumers in this country. 

In reply to a question about the publication of 
the final reports of Railroad Coordinator Eastman, 
whose agency terminated when Congress failed to 
pass continuing legislation, the President said he 
has asked Acting Budget Director Daniel W. Bell 
to determine whether funds can be obtained to 
enable completion of the reports. 

Speaker Bankhead called during the day to dis- 
cuss the legislative program enacted by Congress 
and to say good-by before leaving Washington for 
his home in Jasper, Alabama. 


UNIQUE “FARM CAMPAIGN” 


Afterwards, in reply to a question as to the part 
he expects to play in the coming campaign, Mr. 
Bankhead remarked, “I am going to my home in 
Jasper, milk my cows, sit on the banks of the creek 
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ONCE MORE THE SPECTRE OF THE DROUGHT 
fwestern States and members of Congress confer with the President 


at the White House'on methods of relief for areas which have suffered severe losses 


from the recent prolonged droughts. Left to right: 
South Dakota, Governor Welford of North Dakota, Senator Frazier. 


Senator Nye, Governor Berry of 


Back row: Repre- 


sentative Werner, Park Commissioner Cook of South Dakota, and Senator Bulow. 








on my farm and smell the clover and watch Lane 
don. 


AS ONE KIWANIAN TO ANOTHER 

Next day the work on the acceptance speech was 
somewhat delayed by the number of visitors it was 
necessary to see and the need to complete action 
on the bills. 

In the morning the President saw Vice President 
Garner, Resettlement Administrator Tugwell, Gove, 
ernor Brann of Maine, and a number of others who 
called on routine matters. 

The morning’s activities culminated in a short 
address of greeting delivered from the south por- 
tico of the White House to a gathering of several 
thousand of the delegates to the convention of 
Kiwanis International. The President, long a Ki- 
wanian himself, expressed renewed interest in the 
work the organization is doing to aid crippled chil- 
dren and said that some day he hopes to go to 
a Kiwanis convention “as a delegate.” 

In the afternoon the President went to his study 
on the second floor of the White House to work on 
the acceptance address. 


“SHORT AND SNAPPY” 


Thursday it was revealed that the President 
planned to make his speech “short and snappy.” 
In the morning the President disposed of a short 
engagement list and after luncheon again went to 
the White House study to work on the speech. 

Senator George Norris of Nebraska, who recently 
announced his support of the Roosevelt ticket, was 
a luncheon guest. . 

Senator Norris, in leaving the Executive Offices 
after his conference with the President, told re- 
porters he had called primarily to say good-by 
before leaving Washington for the Summer. 

Asked if he had discussed politics or the plat- 
form with the President, he replied that he did not 
discuss politics and is not particularly interested 
in the platform for “Roosevelt is the platform.” 


POLISHING UP A SPEECH 


Friday morning, when the President again met 
the “handful” of newspaper reporters who at- 
tended the convention week press conferences, he 
told them he had dictated a rough draft of his ac- 
ceptance address the preceding night, but that it 
was so “rough” he did not like it. 

He said he had listened to the convention pro- 
ceedings on the radio and had called Senator Wag- 
ner at 1:20 a. m. to congratulate him on his read- 
ing of the new platform. 

He added that there were still a large number 
of bills to be acted on and that the “law factory” 
was working three shifts to take care of them. 


THREE HUNDRED SIGNATURES 

Later Stephen T. Early, Assistant Secretary to 
the President, told the press that 300 bills had 
been signed since Congress’ adjournment and 75 
were still left on which no action had been taken. 

That noon the President, sitting at a desk in the 
Executive Offices, which was littered with the pages 
of the rough draft of his acceptance speech, stop- 
ped his work and from a small portable radio 
which had been placed on the desk he heard the 
nominating address of Judge Mack. When the 
Judge had finished the President called him on 
the phone and said: 

“Congratulations! 
client!” 

(H. R. Baukhage, whose writings appear regu- 
larly on this page, is absent from his post on ac- 
count of illness.) 


I hope they find for your 
GLENN NIxon. 








Powers the States Lack 
Under the Constitution 


By SULLIVAN W. JONES 
Assistant Coordinator for Industry 

a LONG line of decisions by the Supreme Court of 
‘ the United States, and particularly decisions 
handed down by that Court within the last 13 
months, makes the task which lies before us an 
extremely difficult one. 

The Court has said very definitely that we may 
not protect the wage earner against exploitation 
to the detriment of general economic welfare. It 
is in long hours of work and starvation wages that 
destructive competition begins. We shall have to 
find a way to correct that condition. 

The Supreme Court has held it beyond the power 
of Congress to prohibit certain local trade practices 
which we know restrict competition, promote mo- 
nopoly, and nullify the anti-trust laws. These prac- 
tices are just as vicious and destructive as instru- 
ments of monopoly and exploitation as those prac- 
tices which are outlawed by the Sherman and Clay- 
ton Acts. True, the Court was divided in many of 
these decisions, but even if one Justice made the 
majority, it is as binding and conclusive as if the 
nine Justices were in complete agreement... . 

Every State is interested in the conditions of em- 
ployment in every other State where there are com- 
petitive enterprises. This was not so in Colonial 
days when markets were largely local. Nor was it 
so when the Union was established under the Con- 
Stitution. It was the threat of the raising of tariff 
walls by one State against its neighbors that put 
the commerce provision into the Constitution. 

But today tariff walls about a State, if they were 
legally permissible, would not protect that Stare 
against predatory competition of other States, be- 
cause markets are no longer local. More often 
than not the market is in several States other than 
those in direct competition but the competition is 
just as real and creates the same pressure for de- 
pressing standards of living to the lowest level, as 
if the competition were between local products in a 
local market or between domestic products and im- 


ports. We have raised tariff walls against the 
dumping of foreign products in our American 
market. 


As yet we have done nothing within the United 
States to protect one State against another in its 
right to conduct its own local affairs in its own way 
and to maintain that standard of living to which it 
has become accustomed. Responsibility for this 
protection of the several States rests squarely upon 
the Federal Government. Congress and the Presi- 
dent have recognized and accepted that responsi- 
bility, but the Supreme Court insists that Congress 
lacks the power. 

The question now confronting us is: What are 
we going to do about it? The Constitution is, I in- 
Sist, an instrument of life for the Union—not an 
instrument of death. If the Supreme Court is go- 
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ing to continue to interpret the Constitution in the 
light of legal precedent and fail to recognize reali- 
ties, then the Constitution must be amended to 
adapt it to changed conditions that it may remain 
the basic law of the land and the instrument of 
our national life. 

There is nothing treasonable about that proposal. 
Washington himself said, when. he read the Con- 
stitution, “Thank God, it can be amended.” The 
Constitution itself provides for its amendment. It 
has been amended on 21 occasions and it will be 
amended many times more if it is to be preserved. 
If the public has made up its mind that a change 
is needed, a change can be quickly made. 

We cannot sit around grumbling and expect Con- 
gress or any President, of whatever party affiliation, 
to assume the initiative without assurance of pub- 
lic support. Neither will take a chance. Taking 
that kind of a chance, particularly under condi- 
tions which exist today, would be the height of po- 
litical unwisdom. 

But, we may be well assured that either or both 
will take the initiative for what the people want. 
What industry and business needs and demands py 
agreement between its constituent elements, capi- 
tal management and labor, it will get. 

If a preponderant majority in each of these three 
elements were to demand a constitutional amend- 
ment giving industry and business the protection it 
needs, results would not be long delayed because 
what industry and business want is what the people 
want.—(From an address at Distributive Trades 
luncheon, New. York City, June 12.) 





Taking Northern Negroes 
Out of Slum Dwellings 


By HAROLD L. ICKES 
Public Works Administrator and Secretary of the 
Interior 
HE position of the Negro in our present economic 
life must be disturbing to the soul of Abraham 
Lincoln. With the Emancipation Proclamation he 
set in motion forces that resulted in the 13th, 14th 
and 15th Amendments to the Constitution which 
were intended to give the Negro legal rights equal 
to those of his white neighbor. He died, believing 
that the cause was won for which he had resolutely 
committed the North to a war that he hated—a 
war that was of tremendous cost to the country, 
both in treasure and in more precious spiritual 
values. 

Yet today, the most casual study of conditions 
among Negroes makes us realize that the struggle 
for liberty has not been completely won. One may 
question the value of a freedom which releases a 
man from physical bondage only to hold him in 
economic chains... . 

As was to have been expected, the Negro move- 
ment to this community [Harlem] was resisted. 
White property owners banded together to prevent 
a so-called “invasion.” When persuasion failed, 
threats of terrorism were used. But to no avail. 
Economic factors prevailed over racial prejudice. 
Absentee property owners learned that they could 
extort high rents from Negroes whose freedom of 
movement was limited. The Negro had but two 
choices—he could accept whatever housing was 
offered at whatever rent a landlord chose to de- 
mand, or he could exercise his constitutional right 
as a citizen to sit on a park bench—provided no 
policeman invited him to move on.... 

The eclipse of King Cotton, coupled with the in- 
dustrial growth of the North, strikes of white 
workers, the World War, and the restriction of for- 
eign immigration, induced a great migration of Ne- 
groes from the South. The Negro population of 
Harlem skyrocketed in the years of 1910 to 1930, 
increasing tenfold. 

For a time there were promises of employment. 
During the war, New York, in common with other 
northern cities, suffered a shortage of manpower. 
True, the work offered was of a menial character, 
but high wages could be earned which must have 
seemed like a fortune to the Southern Negro... . 

The record of American housing is proof positive 
of one thing. Private initiative cannot, unaided, 
properly house our low income families. It simply 
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is not in the cards. It can mulct unenviable profits 
by housing our people badly; it cannot make money 
by housing them well. . 

Yet, despite the fact that private enterprise can- 
not do a satisfactory job in this type of housing 
unless it is willing to do so at a loss, we find oppo- 
sition from it to a Government housing program. 
The reason for this resistance is not hard to find. 
Here, Government is engaging in a new enterprise, 
one that traditionally has been reserved as the do- 
main for the speculator. In entering this field, 
heretofore sacrosanct to private capital, we nat- 
urally enough step on the toes of those whose in- 
vestments are tied up in undesirable housing. .. . 

We are also confronted with the fear of those 
who see the spectre of the “Government in busi- 
ness.” The obvious answer to this phobia is that 
if private initiative could or would correct the 
wrongs and abuses upon which it has thrived, the 
Government would not today be entering this 
Held... 

This project which we dedicate today, “Harlem 
River Houses,” is a significant example of our 
changing attitude in the matter of housing. It is 
one of the pioneer attempts to plan consciously and 
conscientiously for the Negro on a large scale.... 

We may hope that these Harlem River Houses are 
merely a forerunner of those better days to come; 
a symbol of an attainable and more humane future! 
—(From an address at New York City, June 20.) 





Latest Federal Plans 
In Aid of Agriculture 


By H. R. TOLLEY 
Administrator, Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration 

E last three years have seen a tremendous ex- 

pansion in the field for agricultural coopera- 
tion—first under the production adjustment pro- 
grams and now under the agricultural conservation 
program. 

The county associations have been real working 
units in the new economic democracy on the farm. 
Participation by farmers in the work of these asso- 
ciations has been widespread, and the opportunity 
to improve the economic status of agriculture has 
brought out the best leadership in the farm com- 
munities. 

The new county agricultural conservation asso- 
ciations are organized on much the same lines as 
the old county production control associations—ex- 
cept of course there is now only one association in a 
county where before there were often several. 

The conservation program has not only brought 
widespread cooperation in the production field, but 
it is opening up opportunities for cooperation in 
the buying field. The program has brought new de- 
mand on the part of farmers for seed and fertilizer, 
and in many localities they are finding it advan- 
tageous to buy these items and finance their pur- 
chase cooperatively. 

The national agricultural programs have brought 
the need for farmers’ cooperation in still another 
field—cooperation in planning. 

We recognize the need for the continuing revision 
and development of the AAA conservation program. 
In this connection, the farmers of the United 
States, together with the State agricultural experi- 
ment stations and extension services and the De- 
partment of Agriculture, are engaged in a coopera- 
tive study of agricultural planning. 

Questions suggested for consideration by the 
county planning committees during the coming Fall 
and Winter are the extent to which the 1936 AAA 
conservation program has approached an ideal pro- 
gram for each county, and ways in which funds 
might have been better spent to get the maximum 
results from a soil conservation standpoint. 

There is no question that the more deeply the 
roots of cooperation are planted in the rural soil 
of America, the more surely will our American sys- 
tem be kept insulated against the inroads of un- 
American organizations and institutions. 

So the contribution of 1936 to long-time agricul- 
tural policy is an extremely important one. The 
year has brought new emphasis on soil conservation 
and good land use, and is pointing the way toward 
a fusing of these objectives with production adjust- 
ment, all directed toward better living among farm 
people and preservation of our land resources for 
this and coming generations.—(From an address al 
the American Institute of Co-operation, Urbana, 
Ill., June 19.) 
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FARM: NATURE TAKES 
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"THE National Government 
once more engaged 
tempering the effect of agri- 
cultural production control as 
practiced by Mother Nature. 
Dr 
tlement 
the task of bringing Federal aid to 
of the 


is in 


Rexford Guy Tugwell, Reset- 
Administrator, is assigned 
drought-stricken farmers 
Northwest 

He will be provided with from 
$50,000,000 to $100,000,000 with which 
to make loans to individual farmers 
whose crops are burned out and who 
need and to 
get a new start. 

Many of the farmers 
Dakota, Montana 
parts States will be 
vided with work relief jobs to tide 
them over what for many of them is 
a fifth successive crop failure 


resources to carry on 


North 
and 
pro- 


in 
South 
of other 


and 
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NO WORRY OVER SURPLUS 
] ROUGHT in the Northwest comes 
after a severe drought in the 
Southwest earlier in the year that 
destroyed much of the country’s 
Winter wheat crop. It follows, too, 
a severe dry spell in the Southeast 
that cut sharply into the supply of 
early-season vegetables and caused 
some alarm over cotton prospects. 
Much of the middle part of the 
country is found by the Department 


of Agriculture to be deficient in 
moisture. 

The drought that now has the 
Northwest in its grip is described 


by Government officals as the most 
intense in recorded history. In large 
areas it is said to have completely 
destroyed all 





crops. The 1934 | 
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. . . ° against hail, but with the Govern- _ effect of crop control programs of | ployed, returned to farms operated 

Drought in Northwest Spurs Federal Aid Comparison of Agri- ment operating the system of pro- the AAA on employment of farm by their parents and other relatives 
R tection labor. and received employment there. 

culture Platform Planks—Crop Insurance Program In Making According to preliminary reports The Bureau cf Agricultural Eco- “Bureau economists believe that 


drought, while covering a much 
wider area, is described as less de- 
vastating than that of 1936 


The result is an end to official 
worries over the prospect of a new 
surplus in wheat and corn and 


other grains during the present crop 


year. While the Supreme Court put 
an end to Government contro! of 
farm production. Mother Nature 


took up the task in such a thorough 
way that officials express real con- 
cern. 

Officially made predictions that 
prices of American wheat would 
tend to sink to the world level dur- 
ing the new season, owing to prob- 
able need for exports, now are re- 
versed. Early shipments of Winter 
wheat have been selling at above 
$1 a bushel in Chicago 

The outlook for a corn 
average size thus far is reported to 
be unaffected by the drought that 
has struck the Northwest. Parts of 
the corn belt are dry, but Henry A. 
Wallace, Secretary of Agriculture, 
who is an expert on corn culture, 
told newspaper men that the amount 
of rain in July would determine the 
fate of corn. 

A nominal crop of this 
would be expected to lead 
creased hog production. 

x~** 
WHAT PLATFORMS PROMISE 
‘THE Democratic party Bid for sup- 
port of farm voters involves a 
promise to continue programs al- 
ready under way. 
They offer continuance of the soil 


crop of 


grain 
to in- 





Halting Rail Workers’ Pensions: 


Retirement Act Invalidated 





‘[°O tens of thousands of rail- 

road employes looking for- 
ward to pension payment 
checks on July 1 disappoint- 
ment is in store. 


The Railroad Retirement Act pro- 
vides for the payment. The Su- 
preme Court of the District of Co- 
lumbia has put a stop to the hoped- 
for aid, which would have brought 
security in old age eventually to 
more than a million persons now in 
the employ of the railroads. 

This is not to say that the pen- 
sions will never be paid. They will 
if the Supreme Court reverses the 
opinion of the District Court. Pro- 
ceedings still have to run the gant- 
let of the District Court of Appeals 
before reaching the highest tri- 
bunal. This means possibly a year 
of delay before the matter is finally 
settled 

The plan which was thus brought 
abruptly to a halt provides for pen- 
to these classes of railroad 
workers: 


§10nNS 


1.—Employes reaching 65 years of 
age at the time of enactment of the 
law (August 29, 1935) or who at- 
tain this age afterwards without re- 
gard to the length of their employ- 
ment with the railroads. 

2.—Employes 50 years of age or 
over who have completed 30 years 
in the service of the roads. Their 
pensions are subject to a 1/15 re- 
duction for each year they lack of 

being 65. 

3.—Employes who have served 30 
years and are retired by the rail- 
roads for mental or physical disa- 
bility. 

The amount of the pensions is cal- 
culated on the length of time em- 
ployes have held railroad jobs and 
on the amount of their average pay. 
The formula for calculation is to 
multiply the number of years of 
service (not exceeding 30 years) by 
these percentages of monthly com- 
pensation: 2 per cent of the first 
$50; 145 per cent of the next $100; 
1 per cent of the balance but not ex- 
ceeding $300. This gives the month- 
ly pension payment. 


The maximum possible under this 
schedule is $120 a month. 

Checks are payable by the Rail- 
road Retirement Board. The esti- 
mated amount for meeting the first 
year’s pension payments is $45,000,- 
000 


TAXES UNPAID 

It should be explained that the 
taxes imposed on the railroads con- 
sist of a 345 per cent. tax on pay 
rolls to be paid by the companies 
from their own funds and an addi- 
tional 315 per cent to be paid by the 
railroads from funds held back from 


wages. Levies are made on wages 
only up to the figure of $300 a 
month, These taxes, which were due 


not been paid 


HISTORY OF THE LAWS 

As to 
and why, 
the case. 


what law 


is the background of 


happened to the 


here 





Fourteen months ago the Supreme 
Court served notice on the Govern- 
ment and on railroad employes that 
Congress has no authority to levy a 
tax on railroad companies for the 
purpose of paying pensions to work- 
ers. A 1934 law thereby fell. 

Ten months ago Congress passed 
two laws, one of which provided for 
pensions to railroad workers. An- 
other provided for a tax on the com- 
panies and their employes, the pro- 
ceeds to be paid into the general 
funds of the Government. Pensions 
and revenues were nicely calculated 
to balance each other. 

Last week the District of Colum- 
bia Supreme Court, asked by leading 
railroad companies to declare the 
two new laws unconstitutional, gave 
its verdict. They were declared un- 
constitutional 


TWO GROUNDS FOR RULING 

First, 
the tax law, taken by itself, was de- 
clared to be arbitrary, falling more 
heavily on low income workers than 


Chief grounds were two 


on those with higher incomes. More- 
over, the court declared, it takes 
money from one group to give it to 
others. Consequently the law was 
held to take property without due 
process of law; in other words, was 
inadmissible as a tax measure. 

Apart from this ground, the court 
declared that this law fitted so 
neatly into the pension act that the 
two must be considered as insepa- 
rable parts of one whole. Under this 
view, the tax is not a tax for the 
purpose of providing the Govern- 
ment with revenue but is solely for 
a purpose which the United States 
Supreme Court has held not to be 
within the domain of the Federal 
Government. Both acts were ruled 
invalid. 


BASIS OF DECISION 

The precedent to which this de- 
cision looked was a 5-to-4 verdict of 
the Supreme Court on the earlier 
Railroad Retirement Act. The ma- 
jority held that Congress went out 
of its orbit in enacting the measure; 
that a pension system for rail 
workers was not a valid regulation 
of commerce and that it was not 
legislation in the public welfare. 

The minority, in addition to dis- 
puting these contentions, held that 
the court by its decision was passing 
on the question of whether a legis- 
lative measure was wise, a consid- 
eration declared to be the preroga- 
tive of Congress and not of the 
courts. Furthermore, the opinion 
was attacked for making it impos- 
sible to enact any law in the fu- 


ture for accomplishing the result 
sought. - 
The immediate situation created 


by the decision leaves the Railroad 
Retirement Board helpless to pro- 
ceed in its duties. More than 10,000 
workers who recently retired in the 
expectation of receiving pension 
Railroads are 


im- 


are left in a quandary. 
undecided whethet 
pounding levies made 
pay anticipation of meeting 


to continue 


on workers’ 
, 


the 


ir 
il 


pay roll tax. ‘ 
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The Democrats promise to help | American grown products The old AAA, with its contracts | increased since then 


farmers refinance their indebtedness 
on a low interest Government 


basis 


Democrats end 
trade agreement 


orse the reciprocal 
idea 


with individual farmers guarantee- 
ing them payments for cooperation, 


Wages of farm labor with board 
fell from $35 in 1929 to $15 in 1933 







agencies now are iending them It is around that point that much served as a measure of crop insur- and now is back to $20.89. Pay rolls 
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EVELYN CHANDLER, America’s mpion Ice Skater 


@ HER name is in the lights but HIS is not — though he headlines the show. He is the refriveration engineer and 
he stars with his ice. Yet, in his sphere of accomplishment, the field of entertainment is merely incidental. 
On the refrigeration engineer rests responsibility for the systems that preserve and protect perishables of 
the nation. He is a keen judge of his materials, chief of which is pipe. Refrigeration pipe must function 
without fail... it must last against the deteriorating effect of brine and ammonia. @ First came steel... then 
COP-R-LOY Pipe came to effectually meet these rigid requirements with its improved durability. And in fields 
aside from refrigeration, such as plumbing and heating, COP-R-LOY Pipe qualities reward those who specify it, 
and insist upon its use, with efficient service and savings in maintenance cost. This modern, time-tested pipe 
is sold by leading distributors. It’s Wheeling Steel. ¢ Wheeling Steel Corporation, Wheeling, West Virginia. 
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Cut Nails have been made by Wheeling since 1852. 
The Cut Nail makes tight floors. [t's Wheeling Steel 
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COP-R-LOY Galvanised Sheets ave used for highway 
culverts by leading makers. It’s Wheeling Steel. 





COP-R-LOY Pipe is used for lamp poles by leading 


makers. It's Wheeling Steel. 


WHEELING 


Expanded Metal and Welded W 
reinforcement. It s Wheeling Steel. 
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NO. 1 DEMOCRAT 
President Franklin Delano Roosevelt is once more 
chosen by the Democratic Party to lead the March 
to the November polls. 





N CASE some one hasn't heard it 
* and for the sake of the record let 
it be said that Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt and John Nance Garner are the 
standard-bearers of the Democratic 
party for the campaign of 1936. 

So it is Roosevelt and Garner for 
the Democrats and Landon and Knox 
for the Republicans. 


There was doubt—not much—at Cleve- 
land who would be the presidential nominee and 
uncertainty until the last session who would be the 
candidate for Vice President. Every one knew in 
advance who would be the nominees for both of- 
fices at Philadelphia. 

The Democratic convention last week was a cut 
and dried affair if there ever was one. But then 
all conventions of the party in power during which 
the President is serving his first term usually are. 
It was more like a rally of contented office-holders, 
which it really was if the poll taken by a Demo- 
cratic newspaper is correct. 


DISSENSION SUPPRESSED 

Even so, apparently the “old gray mare ain’t 
like she used to be,” for the Democrats—self-styled 
party of the people—usually could be depended on in 
the old days to provide a row of some sort at their 
convention. But it was different this time. What- 
ever dissension there was in the ranks was not 
permitted to reach the floor, was all smoothed out 
and glossed over behind closed doors in committee 
rooms to the end that the party could go before the 
world as united and harmonious. 

Al Smith took his walk all right, but he didn’t 
take it from the convention. Though accredited 
as a delegate from the State of New York, he re- 
mained away from the conclave and permitted his 
alternate to occupy his seat and cast his vote for 
Roosevelt. 

Another dissenter, Senator Glass of Virginia, 
took a walk also, but he took his seat first, leaving 
the convention after the opening session. Later 
he came back. Having established his regularity 
as a Democrat by occuping a delegate’s seat at 
one session, Mr. Glass felt free to take no other 
part in the deliberations. 


THE RACE QUESTION RAISED 

Still another prominent dissenter, Senator Smith 
of South Carolina, walked out of the convention, 
but afterwards he also walked back. Some mixup 
about his badge irritated the Senator to start with 
when he arrived late because he had gone to Flor- 
ida to attend the funeral of Senator Fletcher. 
Then at the first session he attended, the third, 
the invocation was delivered by a Negro, a Baptist 
minister, and that was a little more than a South- 
ern white gentleman of the old school could stand. 
Political equality, he said in an explanatory state- 
ment, would lead to social equality and that to 
intermarriage of the races, which simply wouldn’t 
do. Later, after he had time to cool off, the South 
Carolina Senator returned to the convention. 

But again, disgusted when Representative Arthur 
W. Mitchell of Chicago, the only Negro member of 
Congress, made a speech, Senator Smith walked out 
once more and this time stayed out during the re- 
mainder of the convention. 

Four years ago Nominee Roosevelt broke all pre- 
cedents by chartering an airplane and flying to 
Chicago to address the convention which had 
nominated him, before it had adjourned. Up to 
that time it had been the custom for the nominee 
of one of the great political parties to wait to be 
called on by a committee from the convention and 
formally notified of his nomination before making 
his speech of acceptance. He wasn’t supposed to 
know before hand that he had been chosen. Nomi- 
nee Hoover. followed that tradition after his re- 
nomination in 1932. But not Nominee Roosevelt. 
It. was too good an opportunity for publicity to be 
missed, and besides he wanted to let the people 
know without delay that he was for the platform 
adopted by the convention “100 per cent’! 

This year Nominee Roosevelt again ignored the 
tradition which the Republican nominee continues 
to respect, but with a variation. Instead of the 


some 


convention—already too long drawn out—being 
held in session unti] President Roosevelt had an 
opportunity to appear before it to deliver his 


Speech of acceptance, it was arranged for him to 
appear at a monster mass meeting after the con- 
clave had adjourned in an open stadium near the 
convention hall. Each person attending the fes- 
tivities was to be a “nominator”, it was advertised, 
for which honor he was to be assessed $1 per nom- 
ination. 

The advantage of this arrangement over the other 
was that it promised to enrich the party campaign 
fund some $75,000. A good many of the delegates, 
all paying their own expenses, left before the 
big rally, content to hear the President's speech 
over the radio or to read it in the newspapers. 
However, there was a sufficient number of out- 
Siders who were curious enough to pay a dollar to 
see and hear the President in person to assure the 
Success of the enterprise 

In both conventions this year the unusual situ- 
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DEMOCRATS TUMULTUOUSLY RATIFY NEW DEAL | 


AND PLEDGE CONTINUING FAITH IN LEADER 





ted of having only one candidate 
for each office. At Cleveland, of course, there were 
several candidates for each office, but 
time came to make nominations only the name of 
Governor Landon was presented for President and 
only the name of Colonel Knox was offered for 
Vice President 

If anybody had proposed the name of any one 
but Mr. Roosevelt for President at Philadelphia he 
would have been thrown out. In fact, a group who 
tried to demonstrate in the gallery with Al Smith 
banners had to be rescued by the police when they 
were attacked with canes and fists and had their 
banners torn to shreds. And no one would have 
dared to offer the name of any one except “Cactus 
Jack” Garner for Vice President. So delegates 
and spectators at both conventions were spared the 
monotony of a large number of so-called demon- 
strations, mostly synthetic. 

During one time-killing session 
Comedian Eddie Dowling put on a 


ation was prese! 


at Philadelphia 
“show” similar | 


> 


were confronted with the task of building a plat- 


form and selecting a presidential candidate with | 
when the which they could win the election and throw out 
the Democrats. Many of them undoubtedly re- | to them. 


garded themselves as crusaders enlisted in a cause 
the success of which was vital to the nation. Others 
probably were just politicians trying to get along. 
Delegates at Philadelphia had plenty of enthu- 
siasm and showed it. Whether al] of them be- 
lieved in the New Deal or not might have been 
open to question, but it was all too evident that 
they had faith in their leader as the one man to 
bring victory to them again next November. 


END OF THE TWO-THIRDS RULE 
How well the machine of harmony was function- 
ing at Philadelphia was demonstrated Thursday 
night when the first real action was taken after 
the convention had been in session for three days. 
Without any debate and without any record vote 
the conclave abrogated the 104-year-old rule re- 


the Southern States which had bitterly opposed the 
two-thirds change for fear it would rob them of 
their old veto power over any candidate distasteful 


Southern delegates waged a bitter fight in com- 
mittee against the change but agreed to the com- 
promise in the interest of party harmony. The new 
apportionment system recommended by the Na- 
tional Committee will have to be ratified by the 1940 
convention. But apparently the two-thirds rule on 
nominating Democratic candidates for the presi- 
dency is dead for all time. 


EVENING AN OLD SCORE 


If this rule had been abrogated a quarter of a 
century ago the man who presented the commit- 
tee’s report recommending such action probably 
would have been known now as the son of a former 
President. Senator Clark’s father, former Speaker 
Champ Clark, received a majority of votes for the 
Presidency in the early ballots at the Baltimore 











THREE footnotes from the Democratic National Convention at Phil- 
Mayor S. Davis Wilson (left photo) of Philadelphia 
ringing historic Liberty Bell in Independence Hall on the eve of the 
convention. The ceremony took place in the presence of Democratic 
Governors from 13 States, members of the Presidnt’s Cabinet and other 


adelphia: 


high officials. 
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CONVENTION FOOTNOTES—CHIMES, CHEERS AND CHUCKLES 


meter to a new high mark with the mention of the name “Roosevelt”. 


The spirit of laughter 
Chairman of the Democr 


focussed. 


Senator Alben Barkley (center photo) keynoter, sent the applauso- 


vin .H. McIntyre, secretary to President Roosevelt, James A. Farley, 


son, publicity director for the committee, just as the photographer 
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(right photo, left to right) took hold of Mar- 


atic National Committee, and Charles Michel- 





to the one he staged at*Chicago four years ago. + quiring nominations to be made by a two-thirds 


On the former occasion he had the late lamented 
Will Rogers as his star performer. This time Mr. 
Dowling, having only a few amateurs, headed by a 
Chickasaw Indian princess with a rich contralto 
voice, to call on, asked several nationally promi- 
nent radio announcers to help out. Two of them, 
in brief talks, hinted rather broadly that this con- 
vention was “livelier” than the one at Cleveland. 

No doubt about it, the Philadelphia convention 
was livelier. The answer is simple. Delegates to 
the Cleveland convention were not attending a 
rally of their party. They were not office-holders, 
though many of them doubtless would like to be. 
The meeting was serious business with them. They 





+ Nearly Half the Delegates to Philadelphia on Public Payroll + 
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vote and adopted a party platform, which endorsed 
the New Deal in toto, flayed the Republican party 
on its record and its platform and advocated, “if 
necessary,” a constitutional amendment which 
would give to the Federal Government concurrent 
power on certain national problems now reserved 
to the States or the people. 

Substitution of majority rule for two-thirds rule 
was made to apply only to the present convention, 
but the action has probably put a definite end to 
the old rule, as the National Committee is em- 
powered to work out a new system of apportion- 
ment of convention delegates taking into account 
the party strength in each State. This is a sop to 
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+ The 1,277 delegates actually 


convention in 1912 which later nominated Woodrow 
Wilson. Senator Clark has long shared the bitter- 
ness which his father carried to his grave because 
of his failure to receive the nomination after he 
had received a majority vote. Getting the rule 
changed so that no other man would be subjected to 
what he has always regarded as an injustice to 
Champ Clark has been an obsession with the son, 
Bennett Champ Clark. 

The platform adopted is as unorthodox in form as 
the New Deal itself. Sometime the story of how it 
was evolved probably will be told. The resolutions 
committee which finally presented it to the conven- 
tion for ratification did so after staying up all night 
whipping it into shape. There may have been some 


canvassed, + The remaining 463 (36 per cent) are 
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Reprinted from a copyrighted article 
in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


ya Postmaster-Geteral James A, 

Farley raises his gavel to call the 
Democratic national convention to order 
at Philadelphia Tuesday, nearly ene-half 
of the sea of faces which he will look 


into will be those of men who like him- 
self are on the public payroll, in poli- The Poll by States 
tics as a means of livelihood. 
b stage y- ha Boos pict Bagg ey The following table accounts for 1631 delegates to the Demo- 
efore him, number 7 E 600, N 
will be another large group, nearly one- | cratic National Convention, 1,277 of whom, or 78 per cent, have 
fourth of those seated, who are counter- | been canvassed in the Post-Dispatch survey: 
parts of himself in his other phase, that 
of chairman of his party’s National Com- | er 
mittee; they, too, are party office-hold- > m a8 > 
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lected to sit in the convention and cast 
the 1,100 authorized votes. The excess 
of the number of delegates over votes 
is accounted for by the fact that many 
States chose to send extra delegates with 
fractional votes.... 


558 (44 per cent) are now holding pub- 
lic offices or political jobs; but there are 
256 others who are officers in various 
party committees or organizations. The 
two groups account for 814 delegates, or 
64 per cent of the total. 























just voters without governmental or 
party connections, “plain citizens,” with 
this qualification: six are the wives of 
political job-holders and 54 have previ- 
Ously been in the job-holding class. 

Among the party office-holders are 
many persons who have no desire to hold 
political office, but who enjoy the pres- 
tige and business advantages which go 
with positions of power and patronage 
distribution in the party ranks. These 
are as definitely professional politicians 
as are the job and office-holders, and 
frequently more so. 

The percentage of public and party 
job and office-holders found among the 
delegates canvassed indicates that among 
the total of 1,631 delegates there are at 
least 1,043 who fall into the two groups 
comprising the professionals. There are 
at least 717 of these, or nearly one-half 
of all the delegates, on the public pay- 
roll. The “plain citizens” in the whole 
group thus are approximately 588, a dis- 
tinct minority. 

The American political system is such 
that in general those attracted to ac- 
tive participation in party and public af- 
fairs are the ones who expect thereby 
to gain something for themselves. . . . 

The largest delegation is that of New 
York State. There are 102 delegates with 
34 votes. The Post-Dispatch survey dis- 
closes that at least 65.5 per cent of them 
are public or party job or office-holders, 
with therefore more than ordinary inter- 
est in party success. 

A close second in size is the Texas 
delegation with 100 members but only 
46 votes. There the survey shows 61.5 
per cent in the combined office-holding 
groups. 

The accompanying table shows in de- 
tail the make-up of the convention and 
she results of the Post-Dispatch .survey. 

As shown in the table, the survey cov- 
ered 43 of the 48 States and four of the 
seven territories which have represen- 
tation in the convention. In the case of 
the remaining units the survey had not 
been satisfactorily completed at the time 
of writing. 











—Underwood & Underwood 
THE SAME ROLE 
Vice-President John Nance Garner retains his posi- 
tion on the election ballot with the approval of the 
Democratic National Convention. 





lengthy telephone conversations with the White 
House. There probably were. At any rate, the 
party’s presidential candidate did not find it nec- 
essary to send any clarifying telegram for presen- 
tation to the convention before the nomination as 
did the prospective nominee of the Republicans. 

Framers of the platform evidently felt the New 
Deal had dealt pretty well by everybody, judging 
from the following paragraph, which is repeated 
four times with changes made only in the subject: 

“The farmer has been returned to the road to 
freedom and prosperity. We will keep him on that 
road.” 

“The worker,” “the American business man” and 
“our youth” are the other subjects mentioned. (The 
platform is printed in full text on page 7.) 


FOUR KEYNOTES SOUNDED 

The Democrats went one up on the Republicans 
in the number of “keynote” speeches. The latter 
had three—one more than the usual number—but 
the former had four, but then they had more time 
to kill. 

There was the effort of the Temporary Chair- 
man, Senator Barkley, of Kentucky, who told most 
of the story at the beginning of his 11,000 word 
speech, 

“We are assembled here,” said Senator Barkley, 
“not merely to defend but to proclaim the New Deal 
as the surest highway to that ‘Life, Liberty and the 
Pursuit of Happiness’ to which Thomas Jefferson 
devoted his life and Franklin D. Roosevelt is con- 
secrating every fibre of his immortal spirit.” 

Earlier, opening the convention, National Chair- 
man Farley, fired the first salvo of oratory. “The 
question before the American people,” he said, “is 
shall we continue the New Deal which has wrecked 
our country or shall the country be turned back to 
the New Dealers who wrecked it!” 

Pennsylvania’s Democratic Governor Earle con- 
tinued the attack against the enemy in a ringing , 
speech that rotked the galleries. He was on his 
home grounds and his friends were putting him for- 
ward as a presidential possibility in 1940. 

Then to complete the rout of the Republicans as 
far as the convention was concerned the Permanent 
Chairman, Senator Robinson, of Arkansas, in an- 
other long address at the Wednesday evening ses- 
sion undertook to show that the Republican Nomi- 
nee, Governor Landon, had repudiated five planks 
of the party’s platform. 


CRITICISM OF THE COURT 


Both the temporary and the permanent chair- 
men criticized decisions of the Supreme Court in 
overturning New Deal laws. “O blind and impartial 
justice,” said Senator Robinson, ‘what blunders are 
committed in thy name!” 

To the “three long years” theme of the Cleve- 
land convention referring to the tenure of the 
Roosevelt administration, Senator Barkley gave this 
answer: 

“Why was it essential that the powers of govern- 
ment be exerted in a new way on the daily life of 
the American people? Because for twelve years— 
yea (and he emphasized the “yea”) for twelve long 
years—the ancient doctrinaires of special privilege 
had stood at the pilot’s wheel on our ship of state. 
Because the powers of government had been exer- 
cised to promote the ends of injustice and bring a 
palsy to the efforts of the people exerted in their 
behalf.” And so on. 

To the Republican charge that the Democrats 
had repudiated their platform of 1932 Senator 
Robinson, in his address, gave this answer: 

“The Roosevelt administration has faithfully com- 
plied with the spirit of the Chicago platform. If 
there has been a partial departure from the letter 
of the planks in that platform relating to economy 
and balancing the budget the failure is attributable 
to the constantly changing conditions and necessi- 
ties and to the guerilla warfare of the Republican 
party.” 

Summing up all the speeches delivered to the 
convention it was made clear by the Democratic 
spokesmen that the New Deal had no apologies to 
make for anything it had done and that, based on 
the record of the Harding, Coolidge and Hoover ad- 
ministrations and commitments made by the Re- 
publican platform and the Republican candidate, 
victory for enemy in November meant a return to 
the old order—and chaos. 


AND THEN THE NOMINATION 

After the speechmaking, the changing of the two- 
thirds rule and adoption of the platform nothing 
remained for the convention to do but nominate 
the party’s candidates for President and Vice Presi- 
dent. 

“Alabama yields to New York” was the cry when 
the call of the states began, whereupon Judge Mack, 
of Poughkeepsie, New York, and lifelong friend of 
Mr. Roosevelt, made an appropriate twenty-minute 
speech, placing the President in nomination—as he 
had done at Chicago in 1932. 

A demonstration lasting more than an hour fol- 
lowed. Then came short seconding speeches by 
delegates representing every state, possession and 
territory—more than 50 in all. All of which con- 
sumed the entire time of the two Friday sessions. 

That left the renomination of Vice President 
Garner as the only business left for the final ses- 
sion of the convention on Saturday. 
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The Democratic renomi- 
nation for the Presidency 
was accepted by President 
Roosevelt in Philadelphia, 
the evening of June 27. 
His speech of acceptance 
follows in full text: 


+ 





many places. In our own land we 
enjoy indeed fullness of life 
greater than that of most nations. 
But the rush of modern civilization 
itself has raised for us new difficul- 
ties, new problems which must be 
solved if we are to preserve to the 
United States the political and eco- 
nomic freedom for which Washing- 


a 


ton and Jefferson planned and 
| ‘ought. 

Philadelphia is a good city in 
which to write American history. 


Senator Robinson, Members of the 
Democratic Convention, My | 
Friends: | 


We meet at a time of great mo- 
ment to the future of the nation. 
It is an occasion to be dedicated to 
the simple and sincere expression 
of an attitude toward problems, the 
determination of which will pro- 
foundly affect America. 

I come not only as the leader of 
a party—not only as a candidate for 
high office but as one upon whom 
many critical hours have imposed 
and still impose a grave responsi- 
bility. 

For the sympathy, help and confi- 
dence with which Americans have 
sustained me in my task I am grate- 
ful. For their loyalty I salute the 
members of our great party, in and 
out of official life in every part of 
the Union. I salute those of other 
parties, especially those in the Con- 
gress who on so many occasions put 


partisanship aside. I thank the 
Governors of the several States, 
their Legislatures, their State and 


local officials who participated un- 
Selfishly and regardless of party in 
our efforts to achieve recovery and 
destroy abuses. Above all, I thank 
the millions of Americans who have 
borne disaster bravely and have 
dared to smile through the storm. 


CONQUEST OF FEAR 

America will not forget these re- 
cent years—will not forget that the 
rescue was not a mere party task— 
it was the concern of all of us. In 
our strength we rose together, 
rallied our energies together, applied 
the old rules of common sense, and 
together survived. 

In those days we feared fear. 
That was why we fought fear. And 
today, my friends, we have won 
against the most dangerous of our 
foes—we have conquered fear. 

But I cannot, with candor, tell you 
that all is well with the world. 
Clouds of suspicion, tides of ill will 
and intolerance gather darkly in 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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This is fitting ground on which to 
reaffirm the faith of our fathers; to 
pledge ourselves to restore to the 
people a wider freedom—to give to 
1936 as the founders gave to 1776— 
an American way of life. 

The very word freedom, in itself 
and of necessity, suggests free- 
dom from some restraining power. 
In 1776 we sought freedom from the 
tyranny of a political autocracy— 
from the eighteenth century royal- 
ists who held special privileges from 
the crown. 


DYNASTIES OLD AND NEW 

It was to perpetuate their priv- 
ilege that they governed without the 
consent of the governed; that they 
denied the right of free assembly 
and free speech; that they restrict- 
ed the worship of God; that they 
put the average man’s property and 
the average man’s life in pawn to 
the mercenaries of dynastic power 
—that they regimented the people. 

And so it was to win freedom 
from the tyranny of political autoc- 

racy that the American Revolution 
was fought. That victory gave the 
business of governing into the hands 
of the average man, who won the 
right with his neighbors to make 
and order his own destiny through 
his own Government. Political 
tyranny was wiped out at Philadel- 
phia on July 4, 1776. 

Since that struggle, however, 
man’s inventive genius released new 
forces in our land which re-ordered 
the lives of our people. The age of 
machinery, of railroads, of steam 
and electricity; the telegraph and 
the radio; mass production, mass 
distribution—all of these combined 
to bring forward a new civilization 
and with it a new problem for those 
who would remain free. 

For out of this modern civilization 
economic royalists carved new dy- 
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In Acceptance Speech He Dedicates Party to Struggle For Equal 
Opportunity of All in ) oa | to Work and Live 


nasties. New Kingdoms were built 
upon concentration of control over 
material things. Through new uses 
of corporations, banks and securi- 
ties, new machinery of industry and 
agriculture, of labor and capital,— 
all undreamed of by the fathers— 
the whole structure of modern life 
was impressed into this royal serv- 
ice. 


| “INDUSTRIAL DICTATORSHIP” 





There was no place among this 
royalty for our many thousands of 
small business men and merchants 
who sought to make a worthy use 
of the American system of initiative 


wrapped it in the robes of legal 
sanction. In its service new mer- 
cenaries sought to regiment the 
people, their labor and their 
erties. And asa result the average 
man once more confronts the prob- 
lem that faced the Minute Man. 


The hours men and women 
worked, the wages they feceived, 
the conditions of their labor—these 
had passed beyond the control of 
the people, and were imposed by 
this new industrial dictatorship. The 
savings of the average family, the 
capital of the small business man, 
the investments set aside for old 
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power.” 
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of legal sanction.” 


market place.” 
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President's Speech 


HE economic royalists complain that we seek to 
overthrow the institutions of America. 
really complain of is that we seek to take away their 


What they 


* 


“It was natural and perhaps human that the privileged 
princes of these new economic dynasties, thirsting for 
power, reached out for control over Government itself. 
They created a new despotism and wrapped it in the robes 


“If the average citizen is guaranteed equal opportunity 
in the polling place, he must have equal opportunity in the 








and profit. They were no more free 
than the worker or the farmer. 
Even honest and progressive-minded 
men of wealth, aware of their ob- 
ligation to their generation, could 
never know just where they fitted 
into this dynastic scheme of things. 

It was natural and perhaps hu- 
man that the privileged princes of 
these new economic dynasties, 
thirsting for power, reached out for 
control over government itself. 
They created a new despotism and 


age—other people’s money—these 
were tools which the new economic 
royalty used to dig itself in. 

Those who tilled the soil no 
longer reaped the rewards which 
were their right. The small measure 
of their gains was decreed by men 
in distant cities. 

Throughout the Nation opportu- 
nity was limited by monopoly. In- 
dividual initiative was crushed in 
the cogs of a great machine. The 
| field open for free business was 


| enterprise became too private. 


prop- 


more and more restricted. 
It 
became privileged enterprise, not 
free enterprise. 

An old English judge once said: 
“Necessitous men are not free men.” 
Liberty requires opportunity to 
make a living—a living decent ac- 
cording to the standard of the time, 
a living which gives man not only 


| enough to live by, but something to 





live for. 
For too many of us the political 
equality we once had won was 


meaningless in the face of econo- 
mic inequality. A small group had 
concentrated into their own Hands 
an almost complete control over 
other people’s property, other peo- 
ple’s money, other people’s labor— 
other people’s lives. For too many 
of us life was no longer free; liberty 
no longer real; men could no longer 
follow the pursuit of happiness. 
Against economic tyranny such 
as this, the citizen could only ap- 
peal to the organized power of gov- 
ernment. The collapse of 1929 
showed up the despotism for what 
it was. The election of 1932 was 
the people’s mandate to end it. Un- 
der that mandate it is being ended. 


THROWING THE GAUNTLET 

The royalists of the economic or- 
der have conceded that political 
freedom was the business of the 
government, but they have main- 
tained that economic slavery was 
nobody’s business. They granted 
that the government could protect 
the citizen in his right to vote but 
they denied that the government 
could do anything to protect the cit- 
izen in his right to work and live. 

Today we stand committed to the 
proposition that freedom is no half 
and half affair. If the average cit- 
izen is guaranteed equal opportu- 
nities in the polling place, he must 
have equal opportunity in the mar- 
ket place. 

The economic royalists complain 
that we seek to overthrow the insti- 
tutions of America. What they 
really complain of is that we seek 
to take away their power. Our al- 
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legiance to American institutions 
requires the overthrow of this kind 
of power. In vain they seek to hide 
behind the Flag and the Constitu- 
tion. In their blindness they for- 
get what the Flag and the Constitu- 
tion stand for. Now, as always, the 
Flag and the Constitution stand for 
democracy, not tyranny; for tree- 
dom, not subjection; and against a 
dictatorship by mob rule and the 
overprivileged alike. 

The brave and clear platform 
adopted by this Convention, to 
which I heartily subscribe, sets forth 
that government in a modern civ- 
ilization has certain inescapable ob- 
ligations to its citizens, among which 
are protection of the family and the 
home, the establishment of a de- 
mocracy of opportunity, and aid to 
those overtaken by disaster. 

But the resolute enemy within our 
gates is ever ready to beat down our 
words unless in greater courage we 
will fight for them. 

For more than three years we 
have fought for them. This Conven- 
tion in every word and deed has 
pledged that that fight will go on. 

The defeats and victories of these 
| years have given to us as a people 
| a new understanding of our govern- 
| 
| 
| 


ment and of ourselves. Never since 
the early days of the New England 
town meeting have the affairs of 
government been so widely discussed 
and so clearly appreciated. It has 
been brought home to us that the 
only effective guide for the safety of 
this most worldly of worlds is moral 
principle. 


HUMANIZING GOVERNMENT 


We do not see faith, hope and 
charity as unattainable ideals, but 
we use them as stout supports of a 
Nation fighting the fight for free- 
dom in a modern civilization. 

Faith—in the soundness of de- 
mocracy in the midst of dictator- 
ships. 

Hope—renewed because we know 
so well the progress we have made. 

Charity—in the true spirit of that 
grand old word. For charity lit- 
erally translated from the original 
means love, the love that under- 
stands, that does not merely share 
the wealth of the giver, but in true 
sympathy and wisdom helps men to 
help themselves. 

We seek not merely to make gov- 
ernment a mechanical implement, 
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but to give it the vibrant personal: 
character that is the embodiment 
of human charity. 

We are poor indeed if this Nation 
cannot afford to lift from every re- 
American life the dread 
fear of the unemployed that they 
are not needed in the world. We 
cannot afford to accumulate a defi- 
cit in the books of human fortitude. 

In the place of the palace of 
privilege we seek to build a temple 
out of faith and hope and charity. 

It is a sobering thing to be a serv- 
ant of this great cause. We try in 
our daily work to remember that 
the cause belongs not to us, but to 
the people. The standard is not in 
the hands of you and me alone. It 
is carried by America. We seek 
daily to profit from experience, to 
learn to do better as our task pro- 
ceeds. 1 


RENDEZVOUS WITH DESTINY ' 

Governments can err—Presidents 
do make mistakes, but the immor- 
tal Dante tells us that divine jus- 
tice weighs the sins of the cold- 
blooded and the sins of the warm- 


| hearted in different scales. 


| 


| 





Better the occasional faults of a 
government that lives in a spirit of 
charity than the consistent omis- 
sions of a government frozen in the 
ice of its own indifference. 

There is a mysterious cycle in 
human events. To some generations 
much is given. Of others much is 
expected. This generation of Ameri- 


| cans has a rendezvous with des- 
tiny. 
In this world of ours in other 


lands, there are some people, who, in 
times past, have lived and fought 
for freedom, and seem to have 
grown too weary to carry on the 
fight. They have sold their her- 
itage of freedom for the illusion of 
a living. They have yielded their 
democracy. 

I believe in my heart that only 
our success can stir their ancient 
hope. They begin to know that 
here in America we are waging a 
great war. It is not alone a war 
against want and destitution and 
economic demoralization. It is a 
war for the survival of democracy. 
We are fighting to save a great and 
precious form of government for 
ourselves and for the world. 

I accept the commission you have 
tendered me. I join with you. Iam 
enlisted for the duration of the war. 





DEMOCRATIC PARTY PLEDGES FOR ITS ONWARD MARCH UNDER THE 


The platform adopted by the Accomplishments Reviewed, Prospects Outlined, Promises Set Forth in Campaign Appeal to the Electorate © ,. 
Adopted 


Democratic party national con- 
vention in Philadelphia, June 
25, follows in full text: 


WE hold this truth to be self-evi- 
dent—That the test of a repre- 


sentative government is its ability 


to promote the safety and happi- 
ness of the people. 

We hold this truth to be self-evi- 
dent—That 12 years of Republican 
leadership left our Nation sorely 
stricken in body, mind and spirit; 
and that 3 years of Democratic 
leadership have put it back on the 
road to restored health and pros- 
perity. 

We hold this truth to be self-evi- 
dent—That 12 years of Republican 
Surrender to the dictatorship of a 
privileged few have been supplanted 
by a Democratic leadership which 
has returned the people themselves 
to the places of authority, and has 


| 
| 
| 


| 
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revived in them new faith and re- | 


| 


stored the hope which they had al- 
most lost. 

We hold this truth to be self-evi- 
dent — That this three-year recov- 
ery in all the basic values of life and 
the re-establishment of the Ameri- 
can ways of living has been brought 
about by humanizing the policies of 
the Federal Government as they ef- 
fect the personal, financial, indus- 
trial and agricultural well-being of 
the American people. 

We hold this truth to be self-evi- 
dent—That government in a mod- 
ern civilization has certain inesca- 
pable obligations to its citizens, 
among which are: 

(1) Protection of the family and 
the home. 

(2) Establishment of a democ- 
racy of opportunity for all the peo- 
ple. 

(3) Aid to those overtaken by dis- 
aster. 

These obligations, neglected 
through 12 years of the old leader- 
ship, have once more been recog- 
nized by American government. Un- 
der the new leadership they will 
never be neglected. 


FOR FAMILY AND HOME 


(1) We have begun and shall con- 
tinue the successful drive to rid our 
land of kidnapers and bandits. We 
shall continue to use the powers of 
government to end the activities of 
the malefactors of great wealth who 
defraud and exploit the people. 

(2) We have safeguarded the 
thrift of our citizens by restraining 
those who would gamble with other 
people’s savings, by requiring truth 
in the sale of securities; by put- 
jing the brakes upon the use of 
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| Federal Government, 
| more than 








credit for speculation; by outlawing 
the manipulation of prices in stock 
and commodity markets; by curb- 
ing the overweening power and un- 
holy practices of utility holding 
companies; by insuring 50,000,000 
bank accounts. 

(3) We have built foundations for 
the security of those who are faced 
with the hazards of unemployment 
and old age; for the orphaned, the 
crippled and the blind. On a foun- 
dation of the Social Security Act we 
are determined to erect a struc- 
ture of economic security for all our 
people, making sure that this benefit 
shall keep step with the ever-in- 
creasing capacity of America to pro- 
vide a high standard of living for 
all its citizens. 

(4) We will act to secure to the 
consumer fair value, honest sales 
and a decreased spread between 
the price he pays and the price the 
producer receives. 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 


(5) This Administration has fos- 
tered power rate yardsticks in the 
Tennessee Valley and in _ several 
other parts of the Nation. As a re- 
sult electricity has been made avail- 
able to the people at a lower rate. 
We will continue to promote plans 
for rural electrification and for 
cheap power by means of the yard- 
stick method. 


HOUSING 


(6) We maintain that our people 
are entitled to decent, adequate 
housing at a price which they can 
afford. In the last three years the 
having saved 
2,000,000 homes from 
foreclosure, has taken the first steps 
in our history to provide decent 
housing for people of meager in- 
comes. We believe every encour- 
agement should be given to the 
building of new homes by private 
enterprise; and that the Govern- 
ment should steadily extend its 
housing program toward the goal of 
adequate housing for those forced 
threugh economic necessities to live 
in unhealthy and slum conditions. 


VETERANS 


(7) We shall continue just treat- 
ment to our war veterans and their 
dependents. 


| FOR THE FARMER 


For the establishment of a de- 
mocracy of opportunity. 
AGRICULTURE.—We have taken 


the farmers off the road to ruin. 











at the National Convention in Philadelphia—The Platform in Full Text 


We have kept our pledge to agri- 
culture to use all available means to 
raise farm income toward its pre- 
war purchasing power. The farmer 
is no longer suffering from 15-cent 
corn, 3-cent hogs, 212-cent beef at 
the farm, 5-cent wool, 30-cent wheat, 
5-cent cotton and 3-cent sugar. 

By Federal legislation we have re- 
duced the farmers’ indebtedness and 
doubled his net income. In co-op- 
eration with the States and though 
the farmers’ own committees, we are 
restoring the fertility of his land 
and checking the erosion of his soil. 
We are bringing electricity and good 
roads to his home. 

We will continue to improve the 
soil conservation and doméstic al- 
lotment program with payments to 
farmers. 

We will continue a fair-minded 
administration of agricultural laws, 
quick to recognize and meet new 
problems and_ conditions. We 
recognize the gravity of the evils of 
farm tenancy, and we pledge the 
full cooperation of the Government 
in the refinancing of €arm indebted- 
ness at the lowest possible rates of 
interest and over a long term of 
years. 

We favor the production of all 
the market will absorb, both at 
home and abroad, plus a reserve 
supply sufficient to insure fair prices 
to consumers; we favor judicious 
commodity loans on seasonal sur- 
pluses and we favor assistance with- 
in Federal authority to enable farm- 
ers to adjust and balance production 
with demand, at a fair profit to the 
farmers 

We favor encouragement of sound, 
practical farm cooperatives. 

By the purchase and retirement 
of 10,000,000 acres of submarginal 
land, and assistance to those at- 
tempting ¢o eke out an existence 
upon it, we have made a good be- 
ginning toward proper land use and 
rural rehabilitation. 

The farmer has been returned to 
the road to freedom and prosperity. 
We will keep him on that road. 


FOR THE WORKER 


LABOR.—We have given the army 
of American’s industrial workers 
something more substantial than the 
Republicans’ dinner pail full of 
promises. We have increased the 
worker's pay and _ shortened his 
hours; we have undertaken to put 
an end to the sweated labor of his 
wife and children; we have written 





into the law of the land. his right 
to collective bargaining and self- 
organization free from the interfer- 
ence of employers; we have pro- 
vided Federal machinery for the 
peaceful settlement of labor dis- 
putes. 

We will continue to protect the 
worker and we will guard his rights, 
both as wage-earner and consumer, 
in the production and consump- 
tion of all commodities, including 
coal and water power and other 
natural-resource products. 


the road to freedom and prosperity. 
We will keep him on that road. 


| FOR INDUSTRY 


BUSINESS.—We have taken the 
American businessman out of the 
red. We have saved his bank and 





| 





given it a sounder foundation; we 
have extended credit; we 
lowered interest rates; we have un- 
dertaken to free him from the rav- 
ages of cut-throat competition. 

The American businessman has 
been returned to the road to free- 
dom and prosperity. We will keep 
him on that road. 

YOUTH.—We have aided youth to 
Stay in school; given them construc- 
tive occupation; opened the door to 
opportunity which 12 years of Re- 
publican neglect had closed. 

Our youth have been returned to 
the road to freedom and prosperity. 
We will keep them on that road. 


ANTI-TRUST LAWS 

MONOPOLIES AND THE CON- 
CENTRATION OF ECONOMIC 
POWER, the creation of Republican 
rule and privilege, continue to be the 
master of the producer, the exploiter 
of the consumer, and the enemy of 
the independent operator. This is 
a problem challenging the unceas- 
ing effort of untrammeled public 
officials in every branch of the Gov- 
ernment. We pledge vigorously and 
fearlessly to enforce the criminal 
and civil provisions of the existing 
anti-trust laws, and to the extent 
that their effectiveness has been 
weakened by new corporate devices 
or judicial construction, we propose 
by law to restore their efficacy in 
stamping out monopolistic practices 
and the concentration of economic 
power. 


| DROUGHT AND FLOODS 


| 





AID TO THOSE OVERTAKEN BY 
DISASTER.—We have aided and 
will continue to aid those who have 


| 


The worker has been returned to | 


have | 


been visited by widespread drought 
and floods and have adopted a na- 
tion-wide flood-control policy. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 

WE BELIEVE THAT UNEMPLOY- 
MENT is a national problem, and 
that it is an inescapable obligation 
of our Government to meet it in a 
national way. Due to our stimula- 
tion of private business, more than 
five million people have been re- 
employed; and we shall continue to 
maintain that the first objective of 
a program of economic security is 
maximum employment in _ private 
industry at adequate wages. Where 
business fails fo supply such em- 
ployment, we believe that work at 
prevailing wages should be provided 
in cooperation with State and local 
governments on useful public proj- 
ects, to the end that the national 
wealth may be increased, the skill 


| and energy of the worker may be 


| many pressing 


utilized, his morale maintained, and 
the unemployed be assured the op- 
portunity to earn the necessities of 
life. 


THE CONSTITUTION 


THE CONSTITUTION. The Re- 
publican platform proposes to meet 
national problems 


solely by action of the separate 


States. We know that drought, dust 
| storms, floods, minimum wages, 


maximum hours, child labor and 
working conditions in industry, 
monopolistic and unfair business 
practices cannot be adequately 
handled exclusively by 48 separate 
State Legislatures, 48 separate State 
administrations and 48 separate 
State courts. Transactions and ac 
tivities which inevitably overflow 


| State boundaries call for both State 


| to 


and Federal treatment. 
We have sought and will continue 
seek to meet these problems 


| through legislation within the Con- 
| stitution. 


If these problems cannot be ef- 
fectively solved by legislation within 
the Constitution, we shall seek such 
clarifying amendment as will assure 
to the legislatures of the several 
States and to the Congress of the 
United States, each within its proper 


| jurisdiction, the power to enact those 


i 





laws which the State and Federal 
legislatures, within their respective 
spheres, shall find necessary, in or- 
der adequately to regulate com- 
merce, protect public health and 
safety and safeguard economic se- 


* 
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| Government bonds which 


| curity. Thus we propose to main- 
tain the letter and spirit of the Con- 
stitution. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE 

THE MERIT SYSTEM IN GOV- 
ERNMENT. For the protection of 
| government itself and promotion of 








its efficiency we pledge the immedi- 
ate extension of the merit system 
through the classified civil service 
—which was first established and 
fostered under Democratic auspices 
| —to all non-policy-making positions 
in the Federal service. 

We shall subject to the civil serv- 
ice Jaw all continuing positions 
which had been exempt from its op- 
eration. 

CIVIL LIBERTIES.—We 
tinue to guard the freedom 
speech, press, radio, religion and 
assembly which our Constitution 
guarantees; with equal rights to all 
and special privileges to none. 


GOVERNMENT FINANCE 
THE ADMINISTRATION has 
stopped deflation, restored values 
and enabled business to go ahead 
with confidence. 
When national 


shall con- 


income shrinks, 
Government income is imperiled. 
In reviving national income, we 
have fortified Government finance. 
We have raised the public credit to 
a position of unsurpassed security. 
The interest rate on Government 
bonds has been reduced to the low- 
est point in 28 years. The same 
in 1932 
sold under 83 are now selling over 
104. 

We approve the objective of a 
permanently sound currency so 
stabilized as to prevent the former 
wide fluctuations in value which in- 
jured in turn producers, debtors,- 
and property owners on the one 
hand, and wage earners and credi- 
tors on the other, a currency which 
will permit full utilization of the 
country’s resources. We assert that 
today we have the soundest currency 
in the world. 

We are determined to reduce the 
expenses of Government. We are 
being aided therein by the recession 
in unemployment. As the require- 
ments of relief decline and national 
income advances, an increasing per- 
centage of Federal expenditures can 
and will be met from current reve- 
nues, secured from taxes levied in 
accordance with ability to pay. Our 
retrenchment, tax and _ recovery 
programs thus reflect our firm de- 
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NEW DEAL 





termination to achieve a balanced 
budget and the reduction of the na- 
tional debt at the earliest possible 
moment. 


OUR FOREIGN POLICIES 


FOREIGN POLICY.—In our re- 
lationship with other nations, this 
Government will continue to extend 
the policy of the good neighbor. We 
reaffirm our opposition to war as an 
instrument of national policy, and 
declare that disputes between na- 
tions should be settled by peace- 
ful means. We shall continue to ob- 
serve a true neutrality in the dis- 
putes of others; to be prepared, 
resolutely to resiSt aggression 
against ourselves; to work for peace 
and to take the profits out of war; 
to guard against being drawn, by 
political commitments, international 
banking or private trading, into any 
war which may develop anywhere. 

We shall continue to foster the in- 
crease in our foreign trade which 
has been achieved by this Admin- 
istration; to seek by mutual agree- 
ment the lowering of those tariff 
barriers, quotas and embargoes 
which have been raised against our 
exports of agricultural and indus- 
trial products; but continue as in 
the past to give adequate protection 
to our farmers and manufacturers 
against unfair competition or the 
dumping on our shores of commodi- 
ties and goods produced abroad by 
cheap labor or subsidized by foreign 
governments. 


THE ISSUE 

THE ISSUE in this election is 
plain. The American people are 
called upon to choose between a 
Republican administration that has 
and would again regiment them in 
the service of privileged groups, and 
a Democratic administration, dedi- 
cated to the establishment of equal 
economic opportunity for all our 
people. 

We have faith in the destiny of 
our nation. We are sufficiently en- 
dowed with natural resources and 
with productive capacity to provide 
for all a quality of life that meets 
the standards of real Americanism. 

Dedicated to a government of 
liberal American principles, we are 
determined to oppose equally the 
despotism of communism and the 
menace of concealed fascism. 

We hold this final truth to be self- 
evident—that the interests, the se- 
curity and the happiness of the 
people of the United States of 
America can be perpetuated only 
under democratic government as 
conceived by the founders of our 
nation. 
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+ CONGRESS: THE BILLS AND BILLIONS MARCH ON 


+ 


WHILE the twenty-billion 
dollar 74th Congress ad- 
journed sine die June 20, its 
enactments kept marching on. 
It was not until last Wednesday 
that the Capitol enrolling clerks 
cleared all legislative business to the 
President. The procession of meas- 
ures passed on, after Presidential 
signature, to the Department of 
State where they were recorded and 
filed. 
The President has ten days (ex- 


omnes 


cluding Sundays) in which to sign 
bills after they are presented to 
him. All unsigned are dead, victims 
of “pocket vetoes.” 


Official ~ount shows about 18,000 
public and private bills and resolu- 
tions, mostly House proposals, were 
introduced at the two sessions of 
the 74th Congress, the largest rec- 
ord since the 64th Congress in 1915- 
17. By last Saturday, President 
Roosevelt had signed practically 1,- 
700 new laws, the product of the two 
sessions, the largest new law out- 
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Supreme Court. 
The chairman of a national con- 


incumbent President does not make 
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slowing up recovery because they 
have held invalid the National Re- 
covery Act, the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act, the Guffey Coal Law 
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President Signs Huge Deficiency-Relief and 


Tax Acts; 18,000 Measures Offered 





put of any Congress since the 71st 


in 1929-31. 

Some Congressional inquiries are 
extending over into the 75th Con- 
gress. Investigators for the Senate 
Committee on Interstate Commerce 
are delving into records of 25 typical 
railroads in an investigation of rail- 
road financing. 

The Senate spent $285,000 on its 
investigations of various kinds dur- 
ing the two sessions; the House ap- 
proximated that figure. The House 
has a number of its committees whose 
work will go on in the next Congress. 
Meantime the real estate bondhold- 
ers’ inquiry is continuing and a Black 
Legion inquiry will soon be under 
way. The House committee report 
on the investigation of old age pen- 
sion organizations is not yet drafted. 


HUGE PEACETIME FUND 

The Deficiency-Work Relief Act, 
signed Monday, is one of the largest 
peace-time appropriation acts in the 
history of the Government. It car- 
ries an aggregate of $2,375,000,000. 

Supplementing $34,910,000 appro- 
priated earlier in the session for the 
newly created Social Security Board's 
initial fund, this latest deficiency act 
appropriates $187,800,000 more for 
the Board’s activities. 

The items include for the coming 
fiscal year for the Social Security 
Board: Salaries and administrative 
expenses, $18,400,000; grants to States 
for old-age assistance, $85,000,000; 
grants to States for unemployment 
compensation administration, $29,- 
000,000; grants to States for aid to 
dependent children, $35,000,000; 
grants to States for aid of the blind, 
$8,000,000; for wage records concern- 
ing employers and employes, $12,- 
400,000. . 


THE RELIEF FUND 


Title 2, of this act, provides the 
$1,425,000,000 for “Relief and Wort 
Relief.” The act stipulates this 
money is “to continue to provide re- 
lief, and work relief on useful proj- 
ects, in the United States and its 
territories and possessions (includ- 
ing projects heretofore approved by 
the Works Progress Administrator), 
to be used in the discretion and un- 
der the direction of the President,” 
together with unexpended balances 
from last year’s $4,880,000,000 blanket 
*und to the President. 

Governing use of this relief-work 
relief fund, the Act directs the 
money shall be available as fol- 
lows— 

“Highways, roads and _ streets, 
$413,250,000; public buildings, $156,- 
750,000; parks and other recreational 
facilities, $156,750,000; public utili- 
ties, including sewer systems, water 
supply and purification, airports, and 
other transportation facilities $171,- 
000,000; flood control and other con- 
servation, $128,250,000; assistance for 
educational, professional and cleri- 
cal persons, $85,500,000; miscellane- 
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RECENT BILLS SIGNED 

Among bills signed by President 
Roosevelt are: 

Public Law 692, To prevent price dis- 
criminations, June 19. 

Public Law 678, To authorize 
Mississippi flood control, June 15. 

Public Law 738, Omnibus flood control, 
June 22, 

Public Law 739, Deficiency-work relief 
appropriations, June 22. 

Public Law 740, Tax law, June 22, 

Public Law 741, Interior Department 
appropriations, June 23. 

Public Law 761, Treasury-Post Office 
Departments, appropriations, June 23. 

Public Law 762, District of Columbia 
appropriations, June 23. 

Public Law 776, To prevent importa- 
tion of strike-breakers, June 24. 

Public Law 775, To collect peanut sta- 
tistics, June 24. 

Public Law 780, To build 
Calif., naval station, June 24. 

Public Law 785, To increase Army air 
strength, June 24. 

Public Law 783, Additional third cir- 
cuit judge, June 24. 

Public Resolution 130, To investigate 
farm machinery industry, June 24. 

Public Resolution 123, Making last 
Sunday in Septembers Gold Star Moth- 
ers’ Day, June 23. 

Public Law 792, Extending land bank 
mortgage 3's per cent interest rates for 
one year, June 25. 

Public Law 815, Liquor administration, 
June 26, 

Public Law 807, To protect dry states 
against liquor, June 25. 

Public Law 770'4, Park and recreation 
study, June 23. 

Public Law 730, To sell Newark, N. J., 
army base to city, June 20. 

Public Law 712, Fire protection on pas- 
senger vessels, June 20. 

Public Law 814, To extend state work- 
men compensation laws to Federal prop- 
erty, June 25. 

Public Res. 114, To make December 
26 legal holiday at Washington, June 20. 

Public Law 722, Applying stcam vessel 
laws to other seacraft, June 20. 

Public Law 793, To repatriate native- 
born women marrying aliens, June 25. 

Public Law 803, To amend naturaliza- 
tion residence requirements, June 25. 

Public Res. 108, Transportation of 
bonded merchandise by other than com- 
mon carriers, June 19 

Public Law 711, Registration 
marks abroad, June 20. 

Public Res. 112, FTC Farm income in- 
guiry, June 20, 


lower 


Alameda, 


trade- 


ous work projects, $71,250,000; Na- 
tional Youth Administration, $71,- 
250,000; rural rehabilitation, loans 
and relief to farmers and livestock 
growers, $85,500,000.” 

Among other things the Act dl- 
rects that Federal agenci« per- 
vising these projects shall not know- 
ingly employ aliens who are illegally 
in the United States, that none of 
the projects are to be undertaken 
until an amount sufficient for com- 
pletion has been “irrevocably set 
aside for its completion,” that pre- 
vailing wage rates are to apply. 
Also appointments to Federal ad- 
ministrative or advisory positions 





under these appropriations in any 
State must be made from among 
bona fide residents of State 
“so far as not inconsistent with ef- 
ficient administration.” In employ- 
ment under these appropri ap- 
plicants in actual need whose 
names have not been on relief rolls 
must be given the same eligibility 
for employment as applicants whose 
names have been on the relief rolls, 
and the veterans’ bonus is not to be 


considered at all. 
The PWA Administrator (Mr. Ickes) 
under the new law, “may, upon the 
direction of the President, use not 
to exceed $300,000,000 from funds on 
hand or to be received from the 
sale of securities,” for the making 
of grants to aid in the financing of 
PWA projects, but only if the proj- 
ects can be substantially completed 
by July 1, 1938. No PWA grant 
to exceed 45 per cent of the cost of 
the project. 
FUNDS FOR THE CCC 

The deficiency act appropriates 
$308,000,000 for emergency conserva- 
tion work (the CCC). It gives the 
Employes Compensation Commission 
$6,000,000 and the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission, for its adminis- 
trative expenses, including investi- 
gation of telephone companies, $400,- 
000. Public buildings get $65,000,000. 
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Other appropriations in the Act 
include: 

Tennessee Valley Authority, 
continue construction on the Norris, 
Wheeler, Pickwick Landing, Gunt- 
ersville and Chickamauga Dams and 
begin dam at Fowler 
Bend on Hiwassee River, and con- 
tinue preliminary study of location 
and type of dam on the lower Ten- 
etc., $39,900,000; 

Central Valley reclamation project, 
California, $6,900,000, and North 
Platte project, Nebraska-Wyoming, 
$50,000; tobacco agreements among 
States, $300,000; 

Furnishings for the new Interior 
Department building $225,000; Rural 
Electrification Administration, 
aries and expenses, $1,000,000. 

The President’s committee to study 
whether any Federal departments or 
agencies overlap and should be co- 
ordinated or abolished, $100,000 
(Congress has created a legislative 
committee to coordinate in the same 
reorganization study); National Ad- 
visory Commission for Aeronautics, 
$1,367,000; General Accounting Of- 
fice, including non-civil service ap- 
pointments, $370,000; National Cap- 
ital Planning Commission, $200,000 
plus unexpended balances; Federal 
Trade Commission, $10,000; United 
States Constitution Centennial Com- 
mission, $200,000; Arkansas Centen- 
nial Commission, $75,000; Northwest 
Territory Centennial Commission, 
$100,000. 


FEDERAL AID HIGHWAYS 
Congress authorized $237,000,000 
for Federal aid for highways for 
each of the fiscal years ending June 
30, 1938, and 1939. It previously had 
appropriated for the fiscal year 1937. 
The new law authorizes $125,000,000 
annually for 1938 and 1939, to aid 
the States in building rural roads to 
carry on the Federal highway plan 
inaugurated many years ago. Also 
for each of the two years, 1938 and 
1939, the act authorizes $14,000,000 
for forest highways, roads and 
trails; $2,500,000 for main roads 
through public lands and other Fed- 
eral reservations; $7,500,000 for roads 
and trails in national parks and 
monuments; $10,000,000 for roads 


to 


building a 


nessee, 


sal- 








for “access parks and 
monuments;” $4,000,000 to build and 
improve roads in Indian reserva- 
tions; and $25,000,000 for secondary 
or feeder roads, “including farm-to- 
market roads, rural free delivery 
mail roads, and public school bus 
roads.’ 

A new authorization is for $50,- 
000,000 for each of the two years for 


to national 





elimination of hazards to life at 
railroad grade crossings. 
While flood control legislation 


signed by the President carries more 
than half a billion dollars of au-: 
thorizations, no specific appropria- 
tion for flood control has been made 
except by allocation through the 
Work Relief Act. 

Frep A. EMERY. 
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Come to the SHERRY-NETHERLAND , ,,, perfectly 


situated on the world’s most beautiful Avenue... 


Suites of 1 to 5 rooms, each with serv- 
ing pantry, by the day, week, month or longer. 


The Netherland Cafe-Bar 
FOR LUNCHEON, COCKTAILS, 
DINNER, AFTER-THEATRE SUPPER 


THE 
SHERRY-NETHERLAND 


Facing the Park 
FIFTH AVENUE AT 59th 


ON-THE-PARK 


shopping and theatre 


° NEW YORK 



































A MILE IN 
COACHES 





Above you see the Century, mighty 
leader of New York Central’s Great 
Steel Fleet, speeding through the night 
between New York and Chicago. 


NEW YOR 


The Water Level Route 


Aboard the 20th Century Limited and all other New York 
Central trains, you ride in comfortable security—mind 
free of worry—for here is Rapid Travel You Can Trust! 


Here is safe, fast, effortless travel. 
The Water Level Route gives you 
hours of deep slumber. The quiet 
carsremind you of your club. The 


RIDE THE CENTURY! 





tres Slashed / 


Sensational reductions in New York Central fares 
now make this luxury travel inexpensive as well! 
Costs are now so low they boldly challenge compari- 
son with rates for other methods of transportation. 

Coach fares have been cut nearly one-half to 
only 2 cents a mile. Pullman to only 3 cents a mile 
for the rail fare. And the Pullman surcharge is 
eliminated entirely. This means you can now ride 
this supremely comfortable way at greatly re- 
duced cost! Travel via New York Central and save! 


All principal New York Central trains air-conditioned 





delicious food is a thrill to your taste? 


’ 


But, most important of all, you ride 
with dependability and security. 
You &vow.you'll get where you're 
going! That you will arrive fit and 
fresh—with energy that challenges 
the hardest task! That’s why we urge 
you: Travel via New York Central. 


It pays to ride the New York Central 


iooe™ 


A MILE (RAIL FARE) 
IN PULLMANS , 


CENTRAL SYSTEM 


..-You Can Sleep 
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[s the free flow of commerce 

between the States to be in- 
terrupted by the establishment 
of “ports of entry” on State 
frontiers? 


This is a question that is being 
raised, as the “port of entry” idea, 
originating four years ago in Kan- 
Sas seems to be gaining headway in 
various sections. 

Here is the way the plan works 
on the borders of the Sunflower 
State: On every highway of impor- 
tance leading into the State there 
has been established what is known 
as a port through which all com- 
mercial vehicles must clear. Here 
inspection of the vehicle takes place, 
insurance provisions are enforced, 
and the required taxes collected. In 
all, Kansas has today some 65 ports 
of entry operated by 176 enforce- 
ment officials. 

New Mexico 1s trying out the Kan- 
sas system at the present time. Like- 
wise, Nebraska and Oklahoma are 
experimenting with the idea, but to 
a lesser degree. Maine and Utah 
have incorporated the plan into their 
motor vehicle regulatory systems. 
Bills designed to set up such a sys- 
tem have been introduced in the 
legislatures of California, lowa, Ken- 
tucky, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and 
New York. Colorado is reported 
ready to establish a port of entry 
system of its own. Presidents of 
four of the principal railroads of the 
northeast have recommended the 
adoption of such a plan for the New 
England States. 

In addition to the port of entry 
idea, two States have adopted a sys- 
tem for checking private cars enter- 
ing their jurisdictions to determine 
if they are being brought in for sale. 
If the driver is found to be entering 
the State for business reasons he is 
required to take out a State license 
or find himself subject to fine. 


x* «re 


CEILINGS ON DEBTS 
Mest of the States have set some 


limit on the amount of debt that | 


their local governments may incur. 

But even so, “there is no way to 
save local communities from the 
consequences of their own folly 
simply by passing more laws and 
providing more State intervention.” 
The thing that is “most urgently 


needed is better local administra- | 


tion.” 

This is the studied observation of 
Lane W. Lancaster, professor of po- 
litical science at the University of 


THE STATES: 
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ESTABLISHING ‘PORTS OF ENTRY 


Practice Spreading as Means a Ridansind State Residiniaiien | 
Flood Control in New England States—Highway Safety 


Nebraska. Professor Lancaster draws 
his conclusions as a result of a 
study on State limitations of local 
indebtedness published in the Mu- 
nicipal Year Book of 1936. 

The author has found that only 
12 State constitutions are “com- 
pletely silent” on the matter of local 
debt limitation. In 18 States there 
are no constitutional provisions 
which limit the debt-incurring 
power of the local units, but, how- 
ever, Professor Lancaster finds that 
in six of these the “legislature is 
specifically permitted to restrict 
local borrowing powers as an inci- 
dent to its authority to create such 
corporations.” 

In four States—California, Dela- 
ware, Maryland, and Nevada—the 
practice is to authorize indebtedness 
in each individuai case. In Califor- 
nia, debts in excess of the annual 
income must be approved by a two- 
thirds vote of the people, and all 
debt must be retired in 40 years or 
less. 

Here are some of the general con- 
clusions reached by Professor Lan- 
caster in addition to those cited 
above: 

There is an “urgent need for genu- 
inely comprehensive bond laws, free 
of ambiguities and with as few ex- 
ceptions as possible;” 

There is too little recognition in the 
law of the “close connection be- 
tween the wise and expert handling 
of current finances, on the one hand, 
and the debt structure of the com- 
munity on the other;” 

“The law should compel local 
units to live within their conserva- 
tively estimated income and to bud- 
get their future capital require- 
ments.” 

x * * 


JOINT ACTION ON FLOODS 
‘ITH the new Citron Act on the 
Federal statute books author- 
izing the States of New Engiand 
and other flood-affected areas to 
negotiate compacts for the regula- 
tion of the flow of interstate 
streams, the New England States 
are taking steps to act. Official 
representatives of New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, and Con- 
necticut have organized a New Eng- 
land Joint Commission on Inter- 
state Compacts for Flood Control. 
Maine and Rhode Island have 


invited to join. (The Citron 
act is a special law consenting to 
state compacts, not included in the 
omnibus Copeland flood control act). 

Starting July 6, members of the 
Commission will begin an inspection 
tour of the sites of proposed flood 
reservoirs on the upper Connecti- 
cut River. In addition, committees 
are to be set up to consider engi- 
neering and legal problems involved 
in carrying out a program of flood 
control work on an interstate com- 
pact basis. 

The Copeland law authorizes an 
appropriation of $18,173,900 for 
flood control reservoirs in New Eng- 
land, if the States of that area agree 
among themselves on payment of 
land damage costs (some $6,900,000) 
in. proportion to benefits, and for 
maintenance and operation of res- 
ervoirs when constructed. No Fed- 
eral program is to be executed in 
New England unless and until it has 
been approved by the States con- 
cerned. 

War Department officials have 
indicated that preliminary work on 
the major projects in the New Eng- 
land area (Connecticut and Merri- 
mack rivers) will be begun as soon 
as the Secretary of War receives 
“reasonable assurance” that the 
States intend to meet conditions 
laid down by the Copeland law. 

x * * 
SAFETY ON HIGHWAYS 

F local traffic regulations were en- 

forced and obeyed, safety on the 
highways would be an accomplished 
fact. This is the opinion of the 
Public Administration Clearing 
House after a survey of such regu- 
lations. 

To give a brief glimpse of the 
variety of such regulations in effect, 
this agency depicts the safety pro- 
visions with which the “composite 
would have to comply. 
example, in the schools of 
New Hampshire, L- 
linois, New York City, Hartford, 
Conn., and other cities, he would 
be taught how to drive and also 
something of the mechanism of his 
car. In Dallas, Texas, he would go 
to a special school where a drivers’ 
course for the general public has 
been established following a suc- 
cessful experiment made on 500 


been 


driver” 
For 
New Jersey, 








commercial drivers. Sixteen states 
would require him to demonstrate 
his driving ability before he could 
take his car on the road, and 14 of 
these states make his driver’s test 


an annual one. 
| 


At least once annually he would 


| have to have his brakes, headlights, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


and minor equipment tested in 
Memphis, Knoxville, Evanston, Des 
Moines, and Portland, Oreg. If he 
had an accident in Berkeley, Calif., 
San Francjsco, Wichita, Detroit, 
Minneapolis, St. Louis or Milwaukee, 
he would be required to go to school 
to learn why he had been in an ac- 
cident and how to avoid repetition 
of it. 


x * * 


THE GASOLINE TAXES 


MERICAN motorists buying more 

than 16,000,000,000 gallons of 
gasoline in 1935 paid the states more 
than $619,000,000 in gasoline taxes. 
These are estimates made by the 
Bureau of Public Roads. 

The amount of gas consumed in 
the nation during 1935 was 6.4 per 
cent more than the total used the 
preceding year. Every state reported 
an increase, the highest being for 
New Mexico which registered a 
13.4 increase, while Alabama, Cal- 
ifornia, Georgia, Idaho, North Caro- 
lina, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Car- 
olina and Utah, each had increases 
of 10 per cent. In point of gasoline 


+ 





consumption, New York led with 
1,495,863,000 gallons, while Califor- 
nia was second with 1,340,137,000 
gallons. 

The average tax for the nation is 
3.8 cents a gallon. Tennessee and 
Florida have the highest state gas- 
oline tax, or a levy of seven cents a 
gallon. The lowest is two cents a 
gallon levied in MiSsouri, Rhode 
Island, and the District of Columbia. 

x* «x * 


NEWS OF THE STATES 
‘THE Indiana Municipal League, 
an organization of the mayors of 
cities of the State, is interested in 
legislation to repeal the law requir- 
ing municipally-owned utilities to 
pay taxes. Such a measure was 
reported out of committee during 
the recent special session of the 
Legislature. 
The Prison Industries Reorgani- 











A HOTEL 
TO WHICH 
GUESTS 
JOYFULLY 
RETURN 


NEW YORK 
For many years the New York home 
of thousands of world-wide travelers. 
Single Rooms from #4 
MADISON AVENUE AT 4380 STREET 


Adjacent to Grand Central 
| DAVID B. MULLIGAN, President ~ 











Newest Features in Western 
Vacations in connection with 


GREAT NORTHERN 


@ “Whatever else you do 

this summer, see Glacier 
National Park!” 250 alpine 
lakes! 60 famous glaciers! Count- 


less waterfalls and multi-colored 
mountain peaks! Hotels and Chalets. 


RAILWAY 








SEND FOR FREE “VACATION PREVIEW” 


Find out about new low-cost prepaid Stop-Off 
Tours of 1, 2 or 3 days in Glacier Park—at 
$16.00; $28.25; $42.50. (The 3-day tour includes 
Prince of Wales Hotel, Waterton Lakes Park, 
Canada.) Also prepaid vacation trips to Pacific 


Northwest, Alaska; California, For greatest 
vacation value, go Great Northern, on the 
air-conditioned Empire Builder, 


| 
| 
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zation Administration, which has 
been making an exhaustive study of 
Maryland penal procedure, in its re- 
port just sent President Roosevelt, 
has recommended the use of local 
convict-made goods by State insti- 
tutions, a Major prison construction 
program, and broad changes in the 
parole-probation system 
Governor Horner of 


Illinois on 


June 23 vetoed the measure peed 
by a special session of the Legisla- 
ture calling for the use of one-half 
instead of the present one-third of 
Sales tax revenue for relief. 

Governor Welford has summoned 
North Dakota citizens to enlist 
“every facility in the State” to meet 
“an emergency” occasioned by the 
drought. 
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A BOUKLLT 
fo put Yiu 


« gp 
The title on the cover reads “What's An 
Othce Anyway?” That question covers 
scores of others, the answers to which 
you have long wanted: How are thou- 
sands of executives doubling their 
ability to get things done? Stepping up 
the results of their executive thinking? 
Cutting down the weight of executive 
detail? 
Men now using the Dictaphone to do 


fist they tried it 


with the Lrend 


these things were sure that it wasn’t the 
answer—before they tried it. But they 
made this medern dictating instrument 
prove its own case to them. They saw 
for themselves how it captures money- 
making ideas . . .-turns these ideas into 
action . . . Clarifies instructions . . . 
records telephone conversations. But 
—just as you ought to 
try it. Mail the coupon NOW. 


The Trend To Dictaphone Sweeps On 


WE. Dean, President 
Service Finance Corporation 
San Antonio, Texas 


bad 


soe \ 
po 


Mode! 12—space-saving 
executive assisian! on 


your desk 


A. E. Hall, Mgr. Milling Mach. Dept. 
Allis Chalmers Mfg. Company 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 


W H. Kemble, President 





Nation Wide Drug Distributors, Inc. 
New York,N Y 





DICTAPHONE 


De Luxe Model 12— 
@ valuable assistant 
at your desk, 





Numbered Among 
Prominent Dictaphone 
sers Are: 


Connecticut Gen. Life Ins. Co In Canada 


Dictaphone Sales Corporation U 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
137 Wellington St., West, Toronto 


The word DICTAPRONE Is the Registered Trade-Mark of Dictaphone Corpotation, 
Makers of Dictating Machines and Accessories to which said Trade-Mark is Applied 
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Hartford, Conn. 
E. R. Squibb & Sons, New York 
Lawrence Warchouse Co., 
San Francisco, Cal, 


I want to see your representative 


oe ASK MR. WHITLOCK—Get all the information you need to plan a wonderful 
“What's An Office Anyway?” 


western trip this summer from Mr, E. H. Whitlock, General Agent, Great 
Northern Railway, 303 National Press Bldg., Washington, D. C. His tele- 
phone number, National 1345. Mr. Whitlock will gladly supply you with 
literature and itineraries, Ask him about bargains in all-expense trips. 





LASTS LONGER 
AND CUTS YOUR 
REPAIR BILLS 


Please send me my copy of 
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| Interwoven Stocking Company Name 
| New Brunswick, N. J. 

| Cramer-Krasselt Company, 

| Milwaukee, Wisc. 
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Start Saving Today_ Drain 
and Refill with dem 
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Te amous the country over 


99 


asa Llus Va /ue cracker 


Sky Flake Wafers are more than a soda ing but to specially developed blends 


cracker. They are famous for their extra of flour and skilful baking that give 


richness and extra shortness that appeal that flaky tender texture that melts in 


to those who want a real «plus value’ your mouth. 


in crackers. Sky Flake Wafers are another example 


Their delicious flavor is due not only _ of that type of leadership which keeps 


to an extra generous supply of shorten- National Biscuit Company at the fore- 


front of the cracker industry. 


Millions of motorists all over the 
country are proving Mobiloil econ- 
omy. Manyreport savings as high as 
50° 0 in oil consumption, and greatly 
reduced engine repair bills. 

Right now especially, with harder 
summer driving, you need the great- 
erprotection Mobiloil gives your en- 
gine. Get it—today! Drive in where 
you see the Mobiloil Sign or the 
Sign of the Flying Red Horse. 

Socony-VAcuUM O1t Company, INC. 


AVE MONEY inrunning yourcar 
thissummer. Use Mobiloil!—the 
famous motor oil made by Socony- 
Vacuum’s Clearosol Process that 
takes out carbon-forming, sludge- 
producing elements found in oil. 
Mobiloil is clean. It’s tough, pure 
lubricant. That's why it resists heat 
—lasts longer. It protects your en- 
gine better, no matter what type of 
bearings it has nor how high oper- 
ating temperatures mount. 


Crisp, rich, 
flaky 





= chart for correct grade for your car 
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New Tax Bill Has 


Few Defenders 
(CONGRESS and the President have 


produced a tax measure which 
satisfies but a very small percentage 
of the press. It is condemned by 94 
per cent of commenting newspapers, 
and there is little enthusiasm in the 
statements from 6 per cent of the 
editors, whose chief conclusion is that 
the compromise bill is an improve- 
ment over the original drafts from 
House and Senate. 


The chief objections to the tax bill voiced in the 
nation-wide comment are that it places small cor- 
porations at a disadvantage compared with large 
corporations and that it discourages business en- 
terprise and extension. Many critics aiso resent 
the measure as a Government attempt to dictate to 
industry. 

Others declare that political expediency was the 







in the legislation and that a measure 
lave widened the tax base would have 
to more citizens the danger of the 
spending. Nearly all concede that such 
would have been impossible in a 


1OLiVE 
that would } 
brought home 
Government 
a turn in taxation 
campaign year 

It could be labelled 


mau 


according to the Roanoke 
(Va.) World-News (Dem.), “a bill to protect large 

nd well-financed corporations from the competi- 

tion of small and growing neighbors. It is a bill to 
prevent the growth of those small enterprises on 
which the country must mainly depend for new em- 
ployment and new prosperity... . 

“In smaller communities it may be described as 
a bill to prevent small stores from becoming larger 
ones, for it seeks to prohibit growth by prohibiting 
them from investing their profits in new depart- 
ments and new merchandise.” 


“IN EFFECT A PENAL TAX” 

Observing that “Democratic Senators yielded to 
pressure,” the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin (Rep.) 
declares: 

“The levy made upon undistributed corporation 
profits, . . . is, in effect a penal tax, calculated 
to compel, arbitrarily, a more complete distribution 
of carnings, largely regardless of circumstances, 
whether general or of the individual enterprise. 

“Possibly justified in the case of a few corpora- 
tions ... this sweeping law tends to discourage the 
development of corporate opportunity, handicaps 
new and rising corporate enterprise, and opens the 
way for further interference on the part of Federal 
Government with private business enterprise, which 
in its present extent is one of the brakes set against 
recovery.” 

“Obviously,” advises the Minneapolis Tribune 
(Ind.), “this measure does not meet the revenue 
problem. Before that problem is met, expenditures 
will have to be brought under control and the whole 
tax system will probably have to undergo another 
revision. So far the Administration and Congress 
have kept their eyes on the coming campaign in 
drawing their tax program, and political expediency 
has played a larger part in writing it than have 
the realities in the situation.” 


HEAVY BURDEN ON BUSINESS 


“Under the compromise bill,” says the San An- 
tonio Erpress (Ind.), “practically all the estimated 
800 million dollars a year in annual revenue would 
come from corporate earnings. The effect would 
be to add 630 million dollars annually to business’ 
tax bill. . 

“As many have pointed out, it is less a revenue 
measure than an attempt to regulate business 
through taxation. 

“From the Treasury’s own viewpoint, as well as 
that of the people generally, taxing corporate re- 
serves out of existence would be rank folly. The 
surplus is a shock-absorber for industry when the 
going is rough. Such reserves kept factories open 
and men on pay rolls for months, and in some in- 
Stances for years, after the crash in 1929.” 

“Is is a wild policy, but not a strange one for an 
Administration which runs its own financial affairs 
on the basis of big deficits and big borrowings,” 
thinks the Cincinnati Times-Star (Rep.) with the 
further conclusion that the bill “will work steadily 
for stagnation and paralysis in American business.” 


“MIGHT HAVE BEEN WORSE” 

Speaking as favorably as any of the newspapers 
that have given attention to the details of the 
measure, the Charlotte (N. C.) News (Dem.) offers 
the judgment: 

“The original House bill was the Administration 
bill. The House, having no effective Republican 
minority, proceeded to pass a bad bill as per in- 
Structions from the White House. The Senaie 
showed a little independence and devised its own 
bad bill. When the two sets of conferees locked 
horns, the Senate taking the place of an anti- 
Administration minority, the result was an areu- 
ment which produced a bill far from perfect, per- 
haps, but better than it might have been. There 
is nothing like the clash of opinion to sharpen 
one’s wits, even a legislator’s wits.” 

“In its final form,” remarks the Baltimore Sun 
(Dem.), “probably it will not be so objectionable in 
this respect as the President’s original proposal 
or as the bill that was sent by the House to the 
Senate. The discussion in the Finance Committee 
of the Senate has curbed the evils somewhat. But 
it still is a dangerous measure.” 

In a discussion of the tax base, the Baltimore 
paper also says: 

“If, despite reasons for deliberation, the Adminis- 
tration and the Democratic majorities in Congress 
were determined to impose new taxes, they should 
have given attention to the extension of income 
taxes in the lower brackets as a means of raising 
at least part of the sum desired. To argue that this 
should have been done on the eve of a Presidential 
election is perhaps to write oneself down as politi- 
cally visionary. 

“Extension of income taxes in the lower brackets 
would add something to the payments made by 
those in the middle-income groups and would also 
impose new burdens on a larger number who now 
escape all income taxes. 

“Mr. Roosevelt and his advisers could argue that 
they would offend many persons who now may be 
friendly, whereas the taxes they have sought to 
mpose will fall principally upon groups which are 
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supposed to be, on the whole, antagonistic to the 
Administration in any event.” 

“The evils of the measure are plain,” advises the 
Wilmington (Del.) Morning News (Ind.), with the 
explanation: “Any bill that compels corporations 
to pay out the greater part of their earnings, re- 
gardless of their needs, discourages sound man- 
agement, prevents the laying aside of funds for a 
rainy day, and retards the reinvestment of capital 
in plant extensions and improvements,” 


“NIT-WIT LEGISLATION” 

“If no two fingerprints are alike,” thinks the 
Cleveland News (Rep.), “it is equally true that no 
two corporation financial set-ups bear similar fin- 
ger-markings. Out of a half million no two can 
be found that match alike. This tax measure will 
hit no two alike. It will be met in as many diverse 
paths of evasion.” 

The Cleveland paper concludes: “This tax bill 
is just another effort to make citizenship do what 
it does not want to do. It is difficult to classify 








How Editors View 
Walsh-Healey Bill 


SOME recent labor policies of the 
Administration meet scant ap- 
proval in the press. Few commenta- 
tors defend the passagé of the Walsh- 
Healey bill fixing hour and wage re- 
quirements on Federal contracts and 
just as few have approval for Secre- 
tary Ickes in his cancellation of a steel 
contract on the ground that the pro- 
ducer was guilty of unfair labor prac- 
tices. 
It is charged by the Indianapolis Star (Rep.), that 
the Walsh-Healey measure “attempts to accom- 


plish in a roundabout way what the Supreme Court 
Said could not be done directly.” 


SECRETARY ICKES CRITICIZED 

“In defending his action,” observes the Canton 
(O.) Repository (Ind.), “Mr. Ickes said that the 
cancellation decision was made before the court's 
verdict was announced but intimated clearly he 
was committed to the policy of not awarding 
contracts to companies proved to be ‘unfair’ to 
labor. The identical bidding of three companies for 
the same job, he admitted readily, was taken ad- 
vantage of to enforce his theories regarding fair- 
ness to labor. 

“Possibly Mr. Ickes had a right to smell a rat in 
the identical bidding. Yet certainly he flies in the 
face of good judgment when he lets his personal 
opinions guide him in placing Government business 
and when apparently he ignores the decision of the 
court.” 

“There have been attempts,” recalls the Rochester 
Times-Union (Ind.), “not merely to set rules for 
labor on a Government job, but to regulate labor 
conditions in the manufacture of all materials pur- 
chased by the Government. . 

“It appears, from court decisions, that the law 
limits quite closely the authority the Federal Gov- 
ernment may directly exert over industry. To at- 
tempt to exert wider powers, indirectly, through the 
Government's position as a large buyer, would lead: 
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Cartoonist Cassel in the Brooklyn Daily Eagle 
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What Congress Did 


From the Buffalo Evening News (Rep.): 

HE 74th Congress established a record far from 

enviable. The Roosevelt Administration, bul- 
warked by overwhelming majorities, put through a 
mass of legislation far from desirable. It will go 
down in history as the $20,000,000,000 Congress. Not 
even in the days of the World War did the national 
legislators make appropriations with so lavish a 
hand. 
* * 
From the Youngstown Vindicator (Dem.): 
(CONSIDERING the many radical ideas in the air 
at Washington and the large majority held by 

a leadership which conservatives regard as un- 
sound, results of the Congress session just ended 
were not so bad as might have been expected. 

The session’s worst action was its passage of the 
unsound tax on corporations’ rainy day savings. 

The session’s best act was one of omission. It 
failed to pass the Guffey-Vinson bill, one of the 
most dangerous proposals before Congress, regi- 


under the guise of reform.” 


it other than as nit-wit legislation masquerading 





to great confusion.” 





mentation and price-fixing at their worst. 
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LETTERS OF COMMENT BY READERS OF THE UNITED STATES NEWS 





(Editor's Note.—Letters are selected 
on the basis of maximum interest to 
readers. Excerpts only can be pub- 
lished because of limited space. Com- 
munications not intended for publica- 
tion should be so marked.) 


In Defense of the Railroads 

Sir:—The Administration is harassing 
the railroads and industry to take up 
the unemployed somehow or other, but 
nothing is said about the unemployment 
caused by the policies of the Secretary 
of Agriculture. 

The public believes the implication 
that railroads and industry are at fault 





to be fact. It is not generally known 
that the President compelled the rail- 
roads to advance wages beyond the 
highest levels preceding the panic. It 
is not known outside railroad circles 
what an immense damage the President 
has done to the railroads’ credit by an 
unsound “social security” law in the pen- 
sion scheme enacted by the Congress. 

The President, like the demagogues 
in the Congress who helped to wreck 
the railroads, is misleading the people 
into the error of thinking railroad offi- 
cials are incompetent, that they get too 
much salary, that they are corrupt, and 
whatever clse may come to his mind. 
He does not know, or if he does, he does 
not care, that political control of rail- 
roads in almost every detail, is the cause 
of railroad bankruptcy and the officials 
of the railroads are blamed for the stu- 
pidity of the political demagogues. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. HENRY F. GILG. 
Wilmington, N. C. 

x kre 
Foreign Trade and the Farmer 

Sir:—There was no surprise in Ches- 
ter C. Davis’ report that no European 
market existed for the farm products 
of the United States. 

The depression reduced the buying 
and borrowing power of all countries and, 
like individuals when in financial dis- 
tress, they had to grow their own food- 
stuff or go without. It is quite evident 
their efforts brought success. But had 
they desired to buy when they had ac- 
cumulated limited means, it is not rea- 
sonable that they would have come here 
where planned production has raised 
prices above the world market level. 

The situation is now reversed and the 
United States, once a good country to 
buy farm products from, is now an ex- 
cellent one to sell the same commodi- 
ties to, and there is promise that this 
trend will be augmented as the recipro- 
cal treaty idea is being put into effect 
and Secretary Wallace is working with 
bull-dog tenacity to get tariffs reduced 
further, contending that they are re- 
sponsible for our loss of foreign tradé 
as well as being the cause of foreign na- 








+ tions passing protective legislation in a + 








retaliatory spirit. 

If our tariffs have caused foreign na- 
tions to protect home industry and mar- 
kets it is.more likely due to the social 
and financial standing of this country 
which inspires other countries to follow 
our methods. ... 

Secretary Wallace lately issued the 
statement that reducing the tariff on 
Canadian cattle did not hurt the Ameri- 
can cattle grower, but the unprecedented 
volume of farm imports is a matter of 
common knowledge and comment, except 
with the Administration which is ignor- 
ing it but continues to make more room 
for foreign produce by reducing our 
acreage. HARRY ARMSTRONG. 
Armington, Mont. 

x «tk 
Favors Isolationist Stand 

Sir:—I just read “The New Republican 
Party” in your June 15 issue. How any 
good, true American can favor the re- 
ciprocal trade agreements that are being 
put into effect by this Administration 
and favor the entrance of this country 
into the League of Nations or the World 
Court is beyond my conception, and I 
am satisfied the Central West is very 
largely against both these propositions. 
Council Bluffs, Ia. F. L. ELLIS. 

* »* 
Old Guard Victory? 

Sir:—Your editorial of June 15 calls it 
“The New Republican Party.” There is 
no new Republican party. The Old 
Guard and special interests dominated 
the platform and I sincerely believe 
while the new or younger ones could 
have won out, they let the Old Guard 
dominate them. MAYE 8S. LONG. 
Owaneco, Ill. 


* *% * 
Wages in Building Trades 

Sir:—Since the President has made a 
national issue of wages and hours, sug- 
gesting, if not indeed advocating, higher 
unit rates and shorter hours, I presume 
there should be free discussion and ex- 
amination of wages in all fields. . . 

Hourly rates in the building trades 
range from $1.25 to $1.50 per hour—from 
60 to 120 per cent higher than the rates 
in industries which have benefited 
greatly by technological advance and 
rolling lines of production. .. . 

Over the years building trade unions 
have outstripped the field, one might say 
have hung themselves along with the 
country economically. They have re- 
stricted the hours of work, imposed rigid 
rules which operate against production 
and gotten rates up to 150 per cent since 
1914. They have also tried to reduce 
the production per man per hour where 
possible. . . . 

The building trades have run up their 








wage rates much higher than the eco- 
nomic value thereof. Economic value of 
building wages may be determined by 
finding out what the work done will 
yield in terms of rent or income... . For 
several years new capital has avoidec 
building investments because the yield 
is not inviting. Union leadership and 
material supply men ought to recognize 
this truth and do something about it, 
Business statesmanship is needed... . 
Those who defend the extortionate 
rates for skilled labor in the building 
trades must accept the grave responsi- 
bility for keeping millions of men out 
of work in the building fields. 
Cleveland, Ohio. CLOYD W. MILLER, 


* * *€ 
WPA Wage Scales Too Low? 

Sir:—Adam Smith in his Wealth of 
Nations stated: “After food, clothing 
and lodgings are the two great wants 
of mankind.” 

Our Government in setting wage 
scales on projects of the WPA has ap- 
parently considered these three items as 
being the only requirements of the work- 
ers of these times, and only enough of 
these three items for a bare subsistence. 

The Administration showing a desire 
to continue the WPA program should 
grant the workers sufficient hours of 
work, at prevailing wages, monthly, as 
will allow them to live according to a 
decent standard; one which will pro- 
vide for all of their wants. 

Ogden, Utah, HUGH O’NEIL. 





sonal appearance. It requires no very 
close scrutiny to observe that there is a 
great deficiency in the country of even 
those primary essentials of an abundant 
life. The deficiency can not be remedied 
by substituting hand tools for efficient 
machines; neither can it be remedied 
by shortening the work day, nor can the 
shortage be supplied by higher hourly or 
daily wage.... 

The more abundant life cannot come 
till we first produce the abundance, and 
a correct survey will show that if all the 
efficient machines in the country, to- 
gether with all the more efficient ma- 
chines we could produce could be pressed 
into service, with all available labor 
working to the extreme limit of human 
endurance, it would be very many years 
before production would enable all who 
are able and willing to contribute their 
efforts in equitable balance, could have 
the sum total of things that belong to 
the more abundant life. 

If the present generation is to enjoy 
the abundant life nature offers we must 
advance towards it with honest mind 
and purposeful industry. 

Rosario, Wash. THOMAS SALMON. 
x** * 
Business Leadership 

Sir:—The following, from “Business 
the Civilizer,” by Earnest Elmo Calkins, 
(The Atlantic Monthly) is timely: 
“Politicians will never conspire to put 
business men into office. The contrast 
of results would be too great. But it is 


~*rk time the people did. The world needs 
Dole Philosophy the training that these men have been 
Sir:—An illustration of why relief getting. Government is... a matter of 


cases are likely to keep on increasing: 
A social service worker in our town, 
meeting a woman who is on relief, said 


commerce, of business. And not only 
domestic government, but world politics 
needs some of the direct, informed, and 
practical ways that characterize the con- 


to her, “Well, I suppose you will soon be 

able to take care of yourselves. Your duct of a -business.” 

girl is old enough to work.” I feel that you, through the United 
“No,” the woman replied, “my girl States News, are performing a great 

ain’t never going to work. I had to service by keeping the public informed 

work when I was a girl, but Mr. Ruzy- as to actual facts. I wish there were 
felt don’t want my girls to work.” some way to make more people down 
The social worker’s comment was, “You our way read it, but the majority of 


don’t know what it is all about, but your 
vote is as good as mine.” 
Such persons as this relief client are 


them are “content to be and not to 
question,” save, “Is he a Democrat?” 
(MRS.) CHARLOTTE P. BAILEY. 


100 per cent for Mr. “Ruzyfelt.” x * * 
Rhinelander, Wis. MARY MAC QUEEN. Does Not Fear Inflation 
* & 2 


No Abundance Through Scarcity 

Sir:—What will conduce to the more 
abundant life in our national economy 
as partaken in by the individual? 

Just take three of the most necessary 
essentials of good wholesome living: 
good nourishing food, a good comforta- 
ble well-furnished dwelling, with every 
healthful sanitary provision, and cloth- 
ing to satisfy a sense of personal com- 
fort, as well as a sense of pleasing per- 








Sir:—There are two words that are 
going to be very much over-worked in 
the coming political campaign by the 
two old political parties. Those two ter- 
rible words that are supposed to strike 
terror to the hearts of the uninformed 
are “inflation” and “radicalism.” Both 
have been worn threadbare long ago. 
The people are fed up on this kind of 
old stuff and will not take it seriously 
at this time. WALTER C. GIBBS. 
Elmwood, Ill. 





Chain Store Law 
Much Criticized 


EDERAL legislation for the regu- 

lation of chain stores, passed by 
Congress late in the session, is se- 
verely criticized by 86 per cent of the 
commenting newspapers, because of 
provisions relating to price discrim- 
inations which are hard to under- 
stand, and which, it is feared, will 
lead to litigation. The measure is 
indorsed as fair by 14 per cent of the 
press. 


Newspaper discussion of the bill, which is frankly 
designed to protect independent dealers against 
large store corporations, which can buy to better 
advantage and get better terms than small stores, 
is marked by recognition of a new development in 
merchandising. That is the formation of associa- 
tions of dealers, which can compete in large pur- 
chases. 


WHAT CONSUMER WANTS 


In commenting on “unfair price competition, 
which the bill proposes to regulate,” the Hartford 
Courant (Rep.) avers that “the consumer finds 
nothing unfair in a low price,” while the business 
man “may find almost any price reduction on the 
part of a competitor unfair,” and the manufac- 
turer objects to any reduction “from a standard 
advertised price.” 

The Courant concludes that “to reconcile all 
these points of view is a task that would test the 
ingenuity of a far wiser group than the Federal 
Trade Commission.” 

The Danbury (Conn.) News-Times (Ind.) feels 
“doubt that the plan proposed is workable,” and 
adds that it “lacks clarity which such statutes 
ought to have.” The News-Times believes that “if 
the great chains entered more into manufacturing, 
the plight of the independents would be worse.” 


VOLUNTARY ACTION PREFERRED 


Suggestion that “discriminatory rebates and sim- 
ilar practices could be reached more intelligently 
through voluntary action” is made by the Wash- 
ington Post (Ind.), which sees “obscurities and 
complexities in the measure.” 

The Wall Street Journal (Ind.) points out that 
it is another example of “delegation of authority,” 
and that it “is so vague that few of the corpora- 
tions affected can be sure just what it will be nec- 
essary for them to do.” 

The Journal expresses doubt of “the validity of 
the measure,” and advises that it “will raise prices 
to consumers,” and that it will produce “a welter 
of rules, data, accounts, suits and counter-suits.” 

“This Robinson-Patman bill,” according to the 
Youngstown Vindicator (Dem.), “turned out to be 


a pretty fair piece of legislation by the time it was 
passed.” That paper suggests, however, that “the 
independents no longer seem in such need of pro- 
tection, for their associations have given them 
some of the same advantages as the chains.” 


























Cartoon From the New London (Conn.) Day 


Something to Be Proud Of! 





Quips in the News 


Grow More Ferocious 
Candidates with axes to grind are much less dan- 
gerous than the same after they are elected—Glen- 
dale (Calif.) News-Press. 
* * * 


Lest We Forget 
What this country needs is not a good five-cent 
cigar, but a sure-fire memory course to be taken by 
politicians who have a tendency to forget their cam- 
paign promises—Kalamazoo Gazette. 
* * & 


And the Quoddy Project 
When he finds he is wrong, President Roosevelt’s 
system is to try something else. Where does that 
leave the Florida canal?—Milwaukee Sentinel. 
x * 


Just a Ponderous Gesture 

Just at the moment we can think of nothing more 
superfluous than the committee chosen to notify a 
presidential candidate of his nomination —Lowell 
Evening Leader. 

* * * 
But What’s in a Name? 

Taxpayers groan over the excessive cost of gov- 
ernment, failing to realize that what they are pay- 
ing for is misgovernment.—lIllinois State Journal. 

* * * 
Here’s a Sigh of Hope 

Many Americans are beginning to recognize the 
difference between a land of promise and a land of 
promises.—Toledo Blade. 

* * * 
And What’s in a Word 

The GOP platform writers used “flaunt” when 
“flout” was intended, but this is no time for ped- 
antry. In the heat of battle, grammar must suf- 
fer with the'rest of us—Barron’s Weekly. 
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HINTS from abroad designed 
to push the American Gov- 
ernment at this time to center 
stage in dealing with Italy's “il- 
legal” annexation of Ethiopia 
(thus giving frustrated League 
powers an “excuse” or lead for 
their own course) are falling on 
deaf ears around the Capital. 
Canvass of circles in a position 
to know reveal two reasons. 


First, Washington has no inten- 
tion of being put in a position to 
“call” the dance of the European 
diplomats. (Its past action is get- 
ting the blame in some quarters for 
the League failure in the African 
crisis). From now on, every effort 
will be made to show unmistakably 
that the American number is solo. 

In the second place, a modified 
Stimson non-recognition doctrine, 
the suggested figure, seems out of 
place in view of the facts. There is 
no new independent nation to be 
snubbed officially as was the case of 
Manchukuo. 

Consequently, the Hull policy with 
regard to conquest in violation of the 
Kellogg-Briand anti-war pact seems 
to be shaping toward setting an ex- 
ample for respect for treaties rather 
than trying to force others to obey 
the obligations which they have un- 
dertaken. 

x * * 


EAGUE COUNCIL MEETS.—Con- 
sequently, the members of the 
League of Nations Council converged 
disconsolately on Geneva on June 26, 
certain of one thing—that they 
would lift sanctions against Italy— 
but not so certain of another—what 
to do about the rise of the Roman 


+ 





THE TIDE OF WORLD AFFAIRS 





The Dilemma of the League—Turkey's Move 
For Power—The Civil War in China 





Empire on the ruins of the Kingdom 
of Ethiopia. Included among Geneva 
visitors was the League’s “forgotten 
man,” the little “Emperor without a 
country”, Haile Selassie. 

Before coming to the Swiss cap- 
ital, British Foreign Minister Eden, 
and French Foreign Minister Del- 
bos had each witnessed their re- 
spective government’s projected 
stand bolstered by a substantial vote 
of confidence from parliament. 

On June 23, the House of Com- 
mons defeated, 384 to 170, a vote of 
misconfidence in the Government’s 
foreign policy proposed by the La- 
bor Opposition. The Members had 
before them the decision of the 
Cabinet to lift sanctions against 
Italy, announced the preceeding 
week by Eden. 

Labor Leader Attlee charged: “By 
its lack of straightforward foreign 
policy, the government has lowered 
the prestige of this-country, weak- 
ened the League of Nations, im- 
periled peace and forfeited the con- 
fidence of this house (Commons).” 

In defense of the Government, 
Home Secretary Sir John Simon 
countered that the purpose of sanc- 
tions ceased when Italy won the 
war, and that he was “not prepared 
to see a single ship sunk, even in a 
successful naval battle in the cause 
of Ethiopia.” 

Yvon Delbos’ announcement to the 
Chamber of Deputies on June 23 
that France was willing to remove 
sanctions from Italy was contained 
in the first declaration of foreign 
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Based on Marxist Principles, 


versal Suffrage and a Bill of Rights 





WHILE the Soviets have set 

themselves to examining 
‘their proposed new constitu- 
tion, older hands at representa- 


tive governing are likewise 
studying the new political 
structure in store for com- 
munism. 


On this Side of the Atlantic, from 
American officialdom to the private 
citizen, interest is being displayed 
in the’U. S. S. R.’s ‘coming of age” 
and the consequent setting of its 
course along self-government lines. 

It was 18 yéars ago last Fall that 
the Bolsheviks took over the Krem- 
lin. Since then a whole new crop 
of voters has come up (the voting 
age is 18) entirely unknown to Tsar- 
ist ways and steeped in the principles 
of Marx from the days of infancy. 
Relying on this vanguard of voters, 
Dictator Stalin and his colleagues 
are ready to entrust Soviet citizens 
with a direct voice in the affairs of 
government. . 

A variety of foreign opinions has 
greeted the revelation of the pro- 
pused new charter drafted under the 
supervision of Stalin. There are 
those who claim that it is “revolu- 
tionary” in Pa scope. Others, how- 
ever, point out that, ever since 1917, 
Communist party leaders have 
claimed that the party task was to 
be a tutor to the masses to teach 
them self-respect and discipline and 
get them ready for self-government. 

The Moscovite leaders claim that 
the new constitution represents a 
systematic growth through socialism 
and democracy toward communism. 


BASIS ON MARXISM 

The “preamble” of the new con- 
stitution sets forth the Marxist prin- 
ciples on which the U. S. S. R. 
economy is founded. For example: 

“The Union ... is a socialist state 
of workers and peasants;” 

“All power belongs to the 
toilers;” 

“The economic foundation of the 
U. S. S. R. consists in the Socialist 
ownership of the implements and 
means of production ... either State 
ownership ... or cooperative and 
collective farm ownership;” 


“Alongside the socialist system 
of economy ... the law allows small 
private economy of individual 


peasants and handicraftsmen based 
on individual labor and excluding 
the exploitation of the labor of 
others;” 

“The economic life of the U. S. 
S. R. is determined and directed by 
the national economic State plan 
for the purpose of increasing public 
wealth, of a steady rise in the ma- 
terial and cultural level of the toil- 
ers, of strengthening the indepen- 
dence of the U. S. S. R. and its de- 
fense capacity;” 

“Work ...is the obligation of each 
citizen capable of working, accord- 
ing to the principle: ‘He who does 
not work shall noi eat.’” 

Sovereignty in the U.S. S. R. de- 


| 
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rives from the Communist party. Al- 
though under the present constitu- 
tion there is a political structure, 
important decisions on Soviet policy 
emanate from party councils. The 
constitutional organization, in 
reality, does little more than ratify 
and execute party mandates. Josef 
V. Stalin, by virtue of his position 
as Secretary General of the Com- 
munist Party, is virtual dictator of 
the U.S. S. R. 

The new constitution apparently 
contemplates no change in the sta- 
tus and influence of the party. But 
Observers are pointing to the fact 
that a year ago Stalin referred to 
“party and non-party Bolsheviks,” 
indicating that there were devoted 
communists who did not possess 
party cards. Moreover, these same 
observers point out that the activi- 
ties of both the government and the 
party are every day merging so 
closely that the day may come when 
they will be one. 

Under the present constitution the 
All-Union Congress of Soviets is sup- 
posed to be the supreme organ of 
the state. In actual practice, how- 
ever, this body delegates its legisla- 
tive powers to a two-chamber Cen- 
tral Executive Committee which it 
elects. The Congress delegates its 
executive powers to a Council of 
Peoples’ Commissars (or a kind of 
cabinet) which is appointed by the 
Central Executive Committee. The 
Congress is elected indirectly by a 
select: body of voters. 


POWERS OF PARLIAMENT 

The new constitution provides that 
the supreme organ of the Union is to 
be a two-body parliament elected 
directly and secretly by all of the 
citizens with the exception of those 
comparatively few persons disen- 
franchised by the courts. The larger 
parliamentry body will be made up 
of 600 members, each deputy rep- 
resenting 300,000 inhabitants. It is 
to be known as the Supreme Council 
of the Union. 

The smaller body, or Council of 
Nationalities, will 
300 members to be chosen by the 
supreme councils of the allied re- 
publics that make up the U.S.S.R., 
autonomous republics and prov- 
inces. 

The Supreme Council of the U. S. 
S. R., as this parliament will be 
called, will have authority to declare 
war, to initiate and enact legislation, 
and to appoint or remove govern- 
mental officers such as the Peoples’ 
Commissars. The President of the 
Union is to be elected by both cham- 
bers of the parliament acting jointly. 

If the two bodies of the Supreme 
Council should fail to agree on a 
matter, 
Council will be empowered to dis- 
miss the parliament and call for a 
new election. 


FRANCHISE IS EXTENDED 
Technically, voting is granted only 
to the “laboring classes;” is on an 
occupational rather than territorial 
basis; and workers have an advan- 
tage over peasants both in the num- 
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policy of the Blum Government. 
After some 10 hours of debate, the 
deputies voted 382 to 198 their con- 
fidence in the socialist program. 

M. Delbos’ plan revolved around 
the strengthening of the League of 
Nations and the position of France 
in Europe’s security schemes. 

“A group of powers—whether that 
group originates from a given geo- 
graphical situation or from a com- 
munity of interest—must be ready 
itself to employ all its strength” 
against an aggressor, the Govern- 
ment contended. 

Furthermore, it was set forth that 
League members should be given 
the right to take “preventive meas- 
ures” in the event of threatened 
aggression. The Government prom- 
ised to hasten the conclusion of 
three mutual assistance pacts—one 
for Western Europe, another for the 
Danubian Basin, and a third for the 
Mediterranean area. 

x * ek 
(TURKEY SEEKS STRAITS FOR- 

TIFICATION.—Before coming to 
Geneva, representatives of nine 
European powers had gathered at 
Montreux, Switzerland, for another 
conference. Turkey, departing on a 
new and refreshing course from 
that followed recently by Japan, 
Germany, and Italy when treaty ties 
irked them, respectfully requested 
the right to abrogate provisions of 
the Lausanne Treaty of 1923. The 
Ankara Government seeks to re- 
| fortify the Dardenelles sector and 

control the passage of foreign war- 
ships through the Straits. 


ber of delegates they may choose, 


It Grants Uni- as well as in the manner in which 


they are chosen. 

Those who may vote are citizens 
18 or over, irrespective of sex, re- 
ligion, or nationality, who earn their 
livelihood by “productive work use- 
ful to society,” or who are enlisted 
in the Soviet armed forces. 

Under the new constitution, any 
person 18 or over, not disenfran- 
chised by the courts, regardless of 
sex, race, religion, social origin, pre- 
vious activities, or the amount of 
property owned, may vote or run for 
office. 

In the present system, voters by a 
show of hands elect lists of delegates 
to the village and factory soviets 
(councils). Each level of soviets 
elects the delegates to the next plane 
of councils until the final regional 
councils select the members of the 
All-Union Congress. 


NEW “BILL OF RIGHTS” 

In the new “bill of rights” there 
are the following guarantees: 

The right to receive work with 
payment in accordance with 
quantity and quality; 

The right to rest in consequence 
of which there will be established 
the seven-hour day, annual vaca- 
tions with pay and sanatoriums, 
rest homes, and clubs for the ac- 
commodation of the toilers; 

The right to old age, sickness and 
unemployment insurance; 

The right to education; 

The right of women to share in 
| equal economic, state, cultural, so- 
cial, and political opportunities with 
men; 

The right of all citizens of the 
U. S. S. R., regardless of race or 
nationality, to equality in economic, 
cultural, social, state, and political 
activities; 

The right to free speech,. press, 
assembly and meetings, and street 
processions and demonstrations; 

The right to combine in public or- 
ganizations; 

The right to Inviolability of per- 
son; 

The right to inviolability of homes 
and secrecy of correspondence. 


DUTIES OF CITIZENS 

The obligations which will rest on 
the Soviet citizen as a result of the 
new constitution include: 

The duty to observe the constitu- 
tion and laws of the U.S. S. R., “ob- 
serve labor discipline, honestly ful- 
fill his social duties, and respect the 
rules of the socialist community; 

The duty to “safeguard and con- 
solidate public, socialist property as 
the sacred inviolable foundation of 
the Soviet system;” 

The duty to serve in the Workers 
and Peasants Red Army; 

The duty to defend the father- 
land against external aggression. 

Judges of the higher courts of the 
Union, inciuding the supreme courf, 
are to be elected by the Supreme 
Council of the U. S. S. R. for terms 
of five years. People’s Courts are 
to be elected by secret ballot for a 
period of three years by citizens in 
the district concerned, “‘on the basis 
of universal, direct and equal suf- 
frage.” 
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When the conference recessed on 
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(THE STRIKE SITUATION.—As 

many of France’s industrial and 
white collar workers started back to 
their jobs, sailors on boats in Mar- 
seilles harbor and workers at ship- 


yards in St. Nazaire ran up red flags 
on the halyards and “folded arms” 
at their tasks. Among their demands 
were those for the forty-hour week, 

and vacations with pay 








The Belgian general strike situae 
tion seems to be easing with Premier 
van Zeeland promising social ree 
forms along the line of those suge 
gested in France. 

P. A. FREDERICK. 











June 25 there was a clash of views 
in progress between Russia on the 
one hand and Great Britain and 
Japan on the other. The Soviets are 
demanding free passage for their 
men-of-war through the Straits 
from the Black Sea to the Mediter- 
ranean. Great Britain and Japan 
are demanding that the Dardan- 
elles be kept open for the eastward 
passage of their warships. 
x * * 

“IVIL WAR IN CHINA.—The in- 

“ creasing chaos in the Far East 
touched Washington directly during 
the week. The American Embassy in 
Peiping felt_it necessary to make 
representations to the Japanese Em- 
bassy over the alleged mistreatment 
of two American citizens by the 
Japanese military in a demonstra- 
tion in the old capital of China. 

Meanwhile, the mounting civil 
strife between the Nanking and 
Canton war lords is adding to the 
helplessness of the Chinese before 
Nipponese penetration. Chinese 
newspapers on June 26 were pre- 
dicting that widespread hostilities 
on a scale unprecedented since the 
establishment of the Chinese Re- 
public in 1911 cannot be delayed be- 
| yond July 1. The central govern- 

ment leaders are accusing Japan of 
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How about sampling the unsurpassed, velvet- 
mellow mildness of Mount Vernon in a tall 
tinkling glass these warm summer days? The 
price is lower now on this straight rye whiskey, 
aged four and one-half years and bottled in 
bond under supervision of the U.S. govern- 
ment, which has the world’s most rigid bottled 
in bond act. There’s no need to miss the suave 
and special flavor which long ago was the 
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furnishing Canton with war equip- grand iit sleiinn f th ation’s fi 1 
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to prevent Nipponese invasion. Inner 
Mongolia on June 27 proclaimed its 
independence from China. 

Japan, meanwhile, is dispatching 
war vessels to the Tientsin area in 
the north for the protection, it says, 
of Japanese lives and _ property 
against alleged attacks by Chinese. 
Incidentally, Tokyo decided to in- 
form London during the week that 
it does not intend to become a party 
to the recent naval treaty signed 
by Britain, the United States, and 
France in the British capital. 
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FORGET 24 TIRED 





WHEN YOU step inside a train bright with color, fresh as a seaside veranda... sitdownina 





SLEEP LIKE A KITTEN 


deep, comfortable easy chair in a lounge car gay with music—you simply can’t remember to be tired. 
THE GEORGE WASHINGTON 
THESPORTSMAN.,. THEFE.EF.YV. 


The finest fleet of air-conditioned trains in the world. 


You've cast off your weariness like an old 


coat * And dinner in a cheerful Tavern 


Visit the Chesapeake and Ohio model railroad, the largest in the world, 
at the Steel Pier, Atlantic City—during July, August and Septembere 


Car takes your mind a hundred and fifty 
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THE 40-HOUR WEEK—for workers will have to 
be met by all suppliers of Government needs under 
the terms of the Walsh-Healey bill. 





/HEN the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration was declared uncon- 
stitutional in May, 1935, it is esti- 
mated that about 22,000,000 workers 
in 776 industries were under its mini- 
mum hour and wage regulations. 
Now, more than a year after the 
death of the Blue Eagle on the 
Schechter case chopping block what 
is regarded as a new start in Govern- 
ment regulation of hours and wages 
is to be found in the Walsh-Healey 
bill, passed June 20, in the next to 
the last hour of the 74th Congress. 


Provisions of the bill, its proponents explain, are 
designed to end “chiseling” in hours and wages cf 
employes in order to obtain Government contracts, 
to stop the use of convict and child labor on such 
contracts, to eliminate the evil ef bid brokerage and 
bid peddling, to prevent performance of work on 
Government contracts in hazardous or unsanitary 
factories, and to stop the practice termed “kick- 
back” of wages. The bill is on the President’s desk. 

The terminology “bid brokerage and bid ped- 
dling,” it is explained, refers to the practice under 
which persons having no plant or facilities often 
obtain contracts and then shop them out to regu- 
lar dealers or manufacturers. 

“Kick-back of wages” refers to the practice, par- 
ticularly in the building trades, whereby unscru- 
pulous employers require employes to rebate part 
of their wages. 


WHAT THE BILL REQUIRES 

The bill with certain exceptions covers Govern- 
ment contracts for the “manufacture or furnish- 
ing of materials, supplies, articles, and equipment 
in any amount exceeding $10,000.” 


Under the provisions of the measure, persons 
obtaining Government contracts must agree to 
Government regulations setting up “prevailing 


minimum wages” and hours of work to be followed 
in fulfilling the contracts. They also must agree 
to various other regulations such as avoidance of 
unsanitary or hazardous working conditions and 
the employment of male workers under 16 years of 
age or female workers under 18 years of age, and 
convict labor. 

Except for the provision regarding unsanitary or 
hazardous working conditions, the measure ap- 
plies only to the contractor. This exclusion of sub- 
contractors is pointed out by Labor Department of- 
ficials a sone of the weakenesses of the bill. All 
types of construction are excluded from the bill. 


THE EFFECT ON BUSINESS 

How important is the bill in its effect on business? 

Both opponents apd proponents of the measure 
say that the indirect effect of the bill may prove 
to be of more importance than the direct effect. 
In fact, many opponents of the measure concede 
that with proper administration it should not be 
harmful to most reputable business. 

“The bill in its final form,” points out the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, “while still, in 
our opinion, open io criticism on grounds of the 
public policy, is nevertheless far less harmful to 
industry and far less costly and injurious to the 
Government as a purchaser, than would the orig- 
inal Walsh Bill have been.” 

John C. Gall, Associate Counsel of the N. A. of 
M., points out that the Act is particularly important 
because it establishes the “principle of regulation 
of industry by attaching conditions to Government 
contracts.” 

Representative Clarence E. Hancock (Rep.) of 
Syracuse, N. Y., during the final House debate on 
the measure declared, “In my opinion we have not 
had before this Congress a bill of greater impor- 
tance.” 


WHAT ADVOCATES CLAIM 

Why is the bill so regarded? 

The answer may be given by presenting the views 
of the sponsors of the legislation and its opponents. 

I. M. Ornburn, secretary of the Label Trades De- 
partment of the American Federation of Labor, 
Says in effect: 

The Walsh-Healey bill sets up the Federal Gov- 
ernment as a model employer. 

It sets a foundation for wages and thus is a step 
toward the ultimate objective of the A. F. of L.,, 
namely, “to balance purchasing power with produc- 
tive power.” 

It will end sweat-shop conditions whereby man- 
ufacturers in low-wage areas have been enabled to 
obtain Government contracts under the old prin- 
ciple of awarding contracts to the lowest bidder 
irrespective of other factors. 


EFFECT ON WAGE LEVEL 

In its long-range effects the new measure will 
tend to raise labor standards generally. 

For example, enactment in 1892 of the Federal 
8-hour law for employes on Federal construction 
projects is believed to have speeded the practice of 
an 8-hour day in private employment 

Another example of the eilect of Government 
practice is the effect of the 1932 reduction of wages 
in Government departments. Reductions of wages 




















NEW REGULATION OF WAGES AND HOURS: 


WHAT WALSH BILL MEANS TO INDUSTRY 





in private industry is believed to have been in- 
creased by the governmental action. 

A more recent example is the effect of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority employment of approxi- 
mately 13,000 workers in the Tennessee Valley 
area. Labor standards throughout the South have 
been bettered as a consequence. 

There are certain features of the present law 
which labor would like to have changed. It be- 
lieves that a method should be set up for more 
clearly determining the prevailing rate of wages, 
and that construction should have been included 
within the bill’s provisions. Also, it believes the 
measure should more directly affect the sub-con- 
tractor. 

But these flaws do not detract from the fact that 
a principle has been established. If the present 
measure proves practical, modifications will be 
suggested at later Congresses, 

William Green, president of the A. F. of L., in 
analyzing the bill, points cut that through it “we 
establish a bottom, a basis, and that any labor 
standards below that will be sub-standard; that the 
those decent standards 
and Govern- 


employer “ho maintains 
may bid on wovernment contracts 
ment services.” 


OPPOSITION ARGUMENTS 


In presenting arguments against the measure, 
the United States Chamber of Commerce declares: 

“A high degree of flexibility in standards for 
hours and wages is essential for economic progress. 
Governmental regulation of hours and wages, 
either for private industry as a whole, or for en- 
terprises performing work for the Government, has 
been demonstrated to be both unnecessary and 
uneconomic. 

“The Department of Manufacture Committee be- 
lieves that proper maximum working hours and 
minimum wage rates necessarily must vary among 
different industries and in the same industry and 
enterprise at different times, in accordance with 
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rulings have given a broad interpretation of this 
phrase, an interpretation which if followed in the 
present instance would mean that the measure 
would apply only to purchase of specially con- 
structed products, as, for example, railroad loco- 
motives, which cannot be bought in the open 
market. 

Labor Department officials hold an opposite view. 
They believe that the weight of past decisions made 
in connection with the old eight-hour law for em- 
ployment on public works and in connection with 
legislation passed in 1912 show that the phrase re- 
fers only to goods bought from merchants’ existing 
floor stocks. In other words, the term would refer 
only to goods already in existence. 

A. F. of L. officials admit the possibility that the 
phrase may turn out to be a “joker” in the enforce- 
ment of the law. However, if such is the case they 
say that new legislation correcting the flaw will be 
introduced at the next session of Congress. 

So the measure, already greatly changed from 
the original Walsh bill which was introduced a few 
weeks’ after NRA’s demise in the Spring of 1935, 
in the opinion of officials, appears to be headed for 
an early court session. 


NO ‘SHOPPING OF BIDS’ 


Just what does the bill set up? 
Labor Department, the agency to 
plan to make it function? 

Plans for administering the bill still are in the 
formative stage but Department officials stress that 
every effort is to be made to avoid “arbitrary” ac- 
tion and to make operation of the law beneficial to 
industry. 

Department officials outline the various provi- 
sions of the bill and the manner in which they 
probably wiil be administered as follows: 

1—Only legitimate manufacturers or regular 
dealers in the subject matter of the contracts may 
Submit bids. This provision is designed to prevent 
the practice of “bid peddling” under which persons 
with no plants or facilities have obtained contracts 


How does the 
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prospective Government contractors of which approximately 2,250 contracts are en- 

tered into by the Government representing a total of $20,000,000. Material, supplies and 

equipment received at the Federal warehouse during one year is in excess of 14,750,000 
pounds. 





the prevailing economic situation and the condi- 
tions peculiar to each industry and enterprise. 

“The Committee therefore recommends that de- 
termination of standards for hours and wages in 
private employment should remain the responsi- 
bility of the enterprises concerned, without any at- 
tempts at direct or indirect control through Federal 
legislation.” 

The Chamber of Commerce points out that in ac- 
tual practice “compliance with the terms of em- 
ployment required for employes working on Gov- 
ernment contracts would necessitate observance of 
the same terms for virtually all of the employes 
in many of the enterprises concerned,” because it 
would be impossible to separate production for Gov- 
ernment contract from production for private pur- 
chasers. 

Mr. John Gall, associate counsel of the N. A. of M., 
says that while the measure provides some protec- 
tion for the reputable manufacturer it is the con- 
sensus of the members of his organization that 
“they would be paying too big a price for that pro- 
tection.” 


OTHER OBJECTIONS 


It is pointed out by opponents of the bill that 
if the tendency for governmental regulation of con- 
tractors develops beyond the limits now imposed 
in the Walsh-Healey bill that the effect may be to 
concentrate Government business in the hands of 
a few large manufacturers who are able to main- 
tain Washington representatives who can obtain 
necessary exemptions to governmental regulations. 

Also the opponents of the measure state that ex- 
perience with governmental inspection under NRA 
showed that the inspection necessary to carry out 
the provision against work in hazardous or danger- 
ous plants is likely to prove burdensome to industry. 

Another respect in which the bill is bad, it is 
claimed, is that it arbitrarily sets the work week at 
40 hours. While in general this represents prevail- 
ing practice in industry, in some localities a 44- 
hour week or longer is followed. To obtain Gov- 
ernment business, such localities would have to 
revise their working schedules. 


DIFFICULTIES PREDICTED 

Major difficulty in the administration of the bill, 
it is pointed out by Labor Department officials, is 
likely to come in carrying out the clause for in- 
spection of plants as to “hazardous or dangerous” 
surroundings. 

Another difficulty which is foreseen concerns the 
limitation that the bill shall not apply to “pur- 
chases of such materials, supplies, articles, or 
equipment as may usually be bought in the open 
market.” 

Is that phrase to prove a “joker” in carrying out 
measure? 
opinion of 
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and then “shopped them” out to regular dealers 
or manufacturers, 

However, if it is necessary, manufacturers may 
Sub-let their contracts to other manufacturers. 


WAGE MINIMUM SET 


2.—Contractor is to pay all persons employed on 
the Government job not less than the minimum 
wages which have been determined by the Secre- 
tary of Labor “to be the prevailing minimum wages” 
for similar work in the locality in which the goods 
are to be manufactured or furnished. 

The Secretary of Labor, Department officials 
stress, has no power to set wages. Under this pro- 
vision he may only determine the prevailing wages 
in the locality concerned. 

Also, the prevailing wage provision is not inserted 
in the contracts until the Secretary has determined 
such wages for a representative group of indus- 
tries on a nation-wide basis. This provision means 
that Government contracts can be made on the 
customary basis until the Secretary determines the 
prevailing rate of wages for the industry concerned, 
thus preventing any slowing up of normal Gov- 
ernment business. 


HOURS OF WORK FIXED 


3.—No person employed by the contractor in per- 
formance of the contract—except for certain over- 
time provisions which may be made by the Secre- 
tary—is to work more than 8 hours in any one day 
or 40 hours in any one week. 

Invitations to bid in the cases of the exemptions 
from this general rule regarding hours are to con- 
tain overtime provisions set by the Secretary of 
Labor. Thus the bidder at any time will know how 
much overtime he may permit. 

Rate of pay for overtime is to be not less than 
“one and one-half times the basic hourly rates.” 

It is pointed out that this provision enables the 
Secretary to raise the overtime rate of pay in cases 
where unduly long hours are called for. 

Under the tentative plans of administration it is 
contemplated that continuous process industries, 
such as some types of chemical manufacture or 
production of leather goods, overtime will be per- 
mitted to allow convenient working hours. The 
general purpose is to take care of continuous 
process plants individually. 


NO PRISON LABOR 

4.—Contractor is not permitted to employ any 
male person under 16, “any female person under 18 
years of age, or any convict labor on the subject 
matter of the contract.” 

Differentiation in the age of ‘employment for 
the two sexes is not looked upon with favor by the 
Department Secretary of Labor Frances Perkins 
has expressed the opinion that such a split should 
not be made. Under her power of exception it is 











likely she will act to make the age of employment 
uniform for both sexes. 

Under another section of the bill provision is 
made for the employment of convict labor in Fed- 
eral prisons. This was included at the request of 
Sanford Bates, director of the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons. He pointed out that if the Federal Gov- 
ernment is not permitted to buy goods made by 
convicts, one of the major sources of employment 
needed for rehabilitation of Federal prisoners may 
be destroyed. 

5.—No deduction may be made by the contractor 
from wages of his employes nor may a rebate be 
required of the employes. 

This provision is directed at the “kick-back” 
practice, whicn already is prohibited by law in the 
building trades. 


SAFETY OF EMPLOYES 


6.—No part of the contract is to be performed in 
“any plants, factories, buildings, or surroundings or 
under working conditions which are unsanitary or 
hazardous or dangerous to the health and safety of 
employes. Compliance with the safety, sanitary, 
and factor inspection laws of the State in which 
the work or part thereof is to be performed shall 
be prima facie evidence of compliance with this 
subsection.” 

This is the only section of the bill which touches 
the sub-contractor. It is explained that the theory 
on which it was included is that under ordinary cir- 
cumstances no manufacturer would sublet his busi- 
ness to a firm with which he is unfamiliar. 
fore he logically can be held liable for the enforce- 
ment of this section. 


PENALTIES UNDER THE BILL 

7.—Violation of a contract stipulation renders 
the contractor responsible tu the United States (a) 
in the sum of $10 a day for each person employed 
in violation of the child labor and convict labor 
provisions, (b) a cancellation of contracts for a 
breach of the labor provisions and listing of the 
name of the violating firm on a three-year black- 
list of persons or firms which have violated any 
agreement. 

Under the provisions for penalties the contract- 
ing agency of the Government may proceed as in 
other cases of cancellation under existing law. 
Damages recovered by the Government are recov- 
erable in proper cases by the employes but they 
must file claims within one year from date of notice 
to the contractor by the Government. 

In the opinion of Department officials the pen- 
alty for disbarrment for three years from sharing 
in Government contracts is a much stronger de- 
terrent to unscrupulous firms than the penalty for 
fines, which is considered too light. 

The Secretary of Labor does not have the power 
to apply the penalty, according to Department of- 
ficials who have studied the bill. Application of 
the penalty is up to the contracting department. 
The Secretary decides the facts in each case. 


LATITUDE IN EMERGENCIES 


It is assumed that the Department involved 
would take action to apply the penalties except 
in cases of emergency. Thus in time of war it 
might be necessary to go to factories which do not 
comply with the regulations to get adequate sup- 
plies. 

This latitude in application of the hours and 
wages, it is held by Department officials, also might 
be necessary in the case of purchase of some pat- 
ented products in which one manufacturer has the 
monopoly and refuses to conform to Governmental 
regulations. 

It also is stressed by Department officials that the 
Secretary has no power to make exceptions to the 
regulations except upon the recommendation of the 
contracting department. : 

This action is in line with the purpose, it is ex- 
plained, of reducing the responsibilities of the Secre- 
tary of Labor to the minimum necessary to prevent 
the abuses which the Walsh-Healey bill was de- 
signed to correct. 

Additional safeguards against arbitrary or ca- 
pricious action of the Secretay of Labor are pointed 
out as follows: 

Rulings of the Secretary when appealed to the 
courts, if found to be arbitrary or capricious could 
be set aside as not in accord with the will of Con- 
gress. 

Another safeguard against unwise administra- 
tion is the fact that such a course would raise the 
cost of Government purchases. Therefore the other 
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RIGID SAFETY—and sanitary provisions are now 

required for the employes of all Government 
contractors. 





departments would be likely to bring pressure 
against the action of the Secretary of Labor in or- 
der to keep current costs within appropriations. 

Who is affected by the measure? 

The answer, according to the official interpre- 
tation on the basis of preliminary studies of the 
bill: 

1.—As has been pointed out, only Government 
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PREVAILING WAGE RATES—as determined 
by the Secretary of Labor, are called for under the 
provisions of the Government contract purchase bill. 





contracts for the “manufacture cr furnishing of 
Supplies, articles and equipment in any amount 
exceeding $10,000 are included. 

This provision enables the exclusion of a large 
amount of smaller supplies ordinarily bought from 
merchants’ stocks. 

In cases where stocks of goods are purchased 
through contracts with merchants it is planned to 
make administrative provisions which will exclude 
the merchants from liability for production of the 
goods in conformity with the Government regula- 
tions. This procedure is outlined in recognition of 
the difficulty involved in a check on the conditions 
for manufacture of such goods. 

2.—The bill does not apply to contracts for car- 
riage of freight or persons where published tariff 
rates are in effect “or to common carriers subject 
to the Communications Act of 1934.” 

3.—Perishables, including dairy and nursery 
products, or agricultural products processed for first 
sale by the original producers and contracts made 
by the Secretary of Agriculture for the purchase of 
agricultural commodities are not included. 

4.—Another limitation, already discussed, is that 
the bill does not apply to purchases of materials 
and other supplies usually bought in the open 
market. 

5.—Contracts for construction are excluded as 
well as all work carried out through loans and 
grants, as for example, the allotments of the Pub- 
lic Works Administration for public works projects, 

It is contended that the Bacon-Davis Act pro- 
vides sufficient protection for workers on Govern- 
ment construction projects through its provision 
for payment of prevailing wages on such projects. 

Principles of the Buy American Act of May 3, 
1933; the Bacon-Davis Act of March 3, 1931; the 
labor provisions of Title II of the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act of June 16, 1933, and the labor 
regulations of the PWA and WPA are excluded 
from the terms of the Act. 


WAGE AND HOUR TRENDS 

In testimony before the subcommittee of the 
House Committee on the Judiciary in March the 
results of an NRA study of wage and hour trends 
among large groups of employers having Govern- 
ment contracts were cited as showing the need for 
Federal regulation of conditions under which such- 
contracts are performed. 

This study, made by the Government Contract 
Division of the NRA, covered 3,507 contracting 
firms, scattered generally over the United States 
and engaged in nearly every line of industry. 

The study was started toward the end of Sep- 
tember, 1935, and was concluded in the early part 
of December of the same year. 

The study showed: 

That 60 per cent, or 2,127 of the contracting firms 
held their hours constant as they were under the 
NRA codes. 

That 37 per cent, or 1,309 of the contracting 
firms increased their hours after the termination 
of the codes. 


PAY REDUCTIONS 


That 52 per cent of the firms investigated main- 
tained the minimum wages paid under the codes, 
while 42 per cent reduced wages. 

That approximately one-fourth of all the em- 
ployes covered in the survey worked for firms 
which had violated either the hour or minimum 
wage provisions of NRA. This is interpreted to 
mean that most of the violation of NRA standards 
occurred among the smaller plants as a much 
larger percentage of the number of firms departed 
from such standards. 

The Labor Department anticipates no difficulty 
in administration of the measure. 

Ninety days are allowed under the bill after its 
effective date before it will apply to contracts and 
then, as has been pointed out, it will apply only 
after the prevailing wage level has been de- 
termined. It is believed the setting of prevailing 
minimum wage levels in each industry will prove 
comparatively simple. Wage levels are not to be 
set for the skilled labor groups. 

Wage hearings are to be held in the field. It is 
believed that in most cases the prevailing mini- 
mum wage within an industry will be quite close 
for different sections of the country. There will be 
a more pronounced difference in minimum wages 
according to sex but in most cases wages set for 
women will concern industries and types of work 
at which few men are employed. 


COST TO ADMINISTER 

No data are yet available as to the probable cost 
of administering the measure. But officials estimate 
it will require about $300,000 annually, or three 
times the amount now spent in administering the 
Bacon-Davis Act requiring payment of prevailing 
wages by contractors working on public buildings. 

One expression in the law which like the “open 
market” phrase is held likely to raise legal diffi- 
culties, is the statement that the contractor must 
be “a manufacturer or regular dealer” in the ma- 
terials, or supplies to be bought. This is interpreted 
in some quarters as a discrimination against bide 
ders who may be starting in business. 

Constitutionality of the measure is based on the 
theory that Congress has power to prescribe condi- 
tions in public contracts. Supreme Court deci« 
sions have upheld the validity of this theory with 
regard to State and Federal legislation of the same 
general character as the Walsh-Healey bill 
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You Know 
That 


UNIVERSAL suffrage, includ- 

ing the right of women to 
vote, was not extended to all the 
major possessions of the United 
States until last week when en- 
actment of the Organic Act of 
the Virgin Islands gave the vote 
to residents over 21 years of age 
who are able to read and write 
English. 
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MIDWEST States are threat- 

ened with the worst “plague” 
of grasshoppers since the infes- 
tation of 1931 and 1932. Reports 
to the Agriculture Department 
show that the insects are most 
numerous in sections of Iowa, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Missouri, and Montana. 

x * 


N THE last 10 years the num- 
ber of firms engaged in the 
aviation industry in this country 
has more than doubled. Air- 
planes in operation have trebled 
in number, miles flown by miscel- 
laneous commercial and private 
flyers have increased fourfold, 
annual air-mail poundage is 17 
times as great, and the total 
number of passengers carried 
last year by the scheduled air 
lines was 149 times 1926 total. 
xk * 


‘OAL reserves of the United 

States, estimates W. A. Selvig, 

of the Bureau of Mines, will last 

several thousand years but the 

known oil reserves will last only 

15 years at present rates of con- 
sumption. 

xe 


NE out of every three farm- 

ers in the United States is 
engaged in growing cotton. It is 
the largest cash crop, bringing to 
the growers twice as many dol- 
lars as wheat, the next largest 
cash crop. 

x * * 


APPROXIMATELY one-fourth 
of the $356,254,996 due the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 
on March 31 was in default; fore- 
closures had been instituted in 
about 1 per cent of the total loans 
extended. 
kk * 
~ELLING or some other branch 
of the field of distribution is 
the occupation of one out of ev- 
ery six persons between the ages 
of 18 and 25, gainfully employed 
in large cities. In the country as 
a whole, points out the Office of 
Education, one person out of ev- 
ery 10 is so employed. 
xk 
OR the first time in 16 years 
the Atlantic Coast is free from 
rumrunners, reports Secretary of 
the Treasury Morgenthau. 
xk * 


FEDERAL “duck stamps” this 

year, the third in a series 
started two years ago, will in 
reality be “goose stamps,” and 
will show three Canada geese on 
the wing, one with a Biological 
bird band on its leg. Possession 
of a duck stamp is required by 
law. of every migratory-water 
fowl hunter over 16 years of age. 

xk 


]NCREASES in the income of | 

the average family result in a 

larger rise in expenditures for au- 

tomobiles than for any other major | 

item of the budget, studies of the 

Bureau of Labor Statistics show. 
xk 


A STUDY of the fundamental 

causes of unemployment has 
been started by the Works Prog- 
ress Administration. It will sur- 
vey reemployment opportunities, 
WPA announces, and study the 
effect of technological improve- 
ments in industry. 


eH * 
O other part of the population 
of this country is showing as 
rapid a rate of increase as the 
Indian race, according to John 
Collier, Commissioner of Irdian 
Affairs. But even though the in- 
crease continues at the rate of last 
year, not until some time’in the 
next century would there be as 
many Indians living in the United 
States as were in the area when 
Columbus discovered America. 
xe * 


MORE than 36,000 miles of farm 
terracing, or enough to make 

14 terraces from New York City 
to Los Angeles, are scheduled for 
construction by the Soil Conser- 
vation Service during the next 
three years under its agreements 
with farmers. | 
| 
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BANKS insured by the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion, representing 93 of all com- 
mercial banks in this country and 
97 per cent of all commercial bank | 
deposits, declared dividends in 


compared with $188,000,000 in 
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1935 amounting to $209,000,000, as | 


1934, 
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A Capitol Interlude 


ALL quiet on Capitol Hill— but: 
“ Fingers still beat a subdued tat- 
too against typewriter keys, paint 
brushes are being primed for their 
rythmic slap against ceilings and 
walls, leather chairs are being re- 
stuffed by upholsterers, documents are 
still being pigeon-holed, blue uni- 
forms still pace through marble cor- 
ridors—and so on far into the night. 

Not that these little known activi- 
ties of the Capitol are in the nature 
of being post-Congressional phenom- 
ena—simply that once Congress calls 
it a day there seems to be a boom in 
the refurbishing and renovating ac- 
tions under the great white dome. 

Measured in terms of vocal cords 
it probably falls to the fleet-footed 
Senate and House pages to” hurrah 
the loudest when Congress cleses leg- 
islative shop. Not that the legislators 
themselves do not go in for a bit of 
noise directly after adjournment— 
but then the comparison isn’t exactly 
fair—for the members of the Capitol 
Hill family usually enlist the services 
of brass bands for their farewell 
parties. 

Soon a battalion of painters, wax- 
ers, and charwomen will give the 
Capitol a thorough going over—from 
cellar to dome. All of these activities 
curiously enough fall under the super- 
vision of the Architect of the Capitol. 
His work ranges from seedlings on the 
lawn to a bath for the Statue of 
Freedom, whose 15,000 pounds. of 
bronze keep a 24-hour watch atop 
the dome. 


PAY OFFICES FUNCTION 

But work or no work Congress’ sal- 
aries go on. The Sergeant at Arms 
Office for Representatives, and the 
House Disbursing Office, for House 
employes, and the Senate Disbursing 
Office, for both Senators and employes 
of the Senate, continue disburse- 
ments, being on the job every day, 
clearing their records from time to 
time and making » regular semi- 
monthly payments of salaries. Sena- 
tors and Representatives who leave 
Washington for the Summer receive 
their salaries through the mails. The 
Sergeant at Arms Office alone dis- 
burses upwards of five million dollars 
a year. 

This year Congress probably will 
not reconvene until next January, but 
all Senators and Representatives’ sal- 
aries continue to January 5, 1937. In 
addition, mileage and stationery al- 
lowances and bath and barbering fa- 
cilities are available until the next 
session of Congress. 

Although many offices are closed in 
both the Senate and House Office 
buildings during the Summer, many 
others are being kept open by a sec- 
retary or stenographer who looks af- 
ter routine business of a district or 
State. 

The Document Rooms are kept open 
in both Houses to meet requests of 
members for bills, public laws and 
other legislative documents. 

During the Summer Capitol Hill is 
a magnet for sightseers. Bus loads of 
American and foreign visitors stare 
out of windows as guides point and 
ery: “Ladies and gentlemen, this 
building is situated on a plateau 88 
feet above the level of the Potomac 
River and covers an area of 153,112 
square feet, or approximately 3% 
acres. Its length from North to South 
is 751 feet 4 inches; its width, includ- 
ing approaches, is 350 feet, and its lo- 
cation is described as being in lati- 
tude 38° 53’ 20.4” north and longitude 
77° 00° 35.7” west from Greenwich. 
The dome is built of iron, and the ag- 
gregate weight of material used in its 
construction is 8,909,200 pounds,” etc. 

Inside official Capitol guides point 

out the interesting sidelights of the 
nation’s law center. Although the 
Senate and House chambers are closed 
to the public, usually one door in the 
gallery of each chamber is kept open 
for the public to view the domain in 
which their representatives rule. 


ON THE DOMESTIC SIDE 

What the sightseers seldom see are 
the honeycombed rooms in which the 
domestic side of the Capitol is re- 
vealed. Machinists check and oil the 
myriad machines—ranging from air- 
conditioning equipment to kitchen 
ranges. Artisans touch up the deco- 
rative scrolls and designs which adorn 
the walls and ceilings. Office equip- 
ment—file cases, desks, typewriters 
and chairs are inspected, overhauled 
or replaced. Carpets are vacuumed. 
Floors are polished. 

And session or no session the minia- 
ture post office functions. Thousands 
of letters are handled every day. 
And session or no session the tele- 
phone exchange operators still wear 
headphones and _ say, “Number, 
please.” 

And session or no session the Capi- 
tol police still make their rounds. 

All may be quiet on Capitol Hill 
when Congress adjourns—but. 
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Just one day, two 

on these famous 

Streamliners. 
“CITY OF LOS 


Pullman and coach 


Extra fare. 
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ing 5 round trips every month 
tween Chicago and Los Angeles. 


Companion train of the 
Pullman and Coach 
equipped. 5 round trips each month 
between Chicago and San Francisco. 


REAMLINERS 


ONLY 39% HOURS 
CHICAGO to PACIFIC COAST 


nights en route 
Overland Route 


ANGELES” 
equipped, mak- 
be- 


“CITY OF SAN FRANCISCO” 


"City of 


“CITY OF PORTLAND” 


equipped—mak- 


ing 5 round trips every month be- 
tween Chicago and Portland, Ore. 


NO EXTRA FARE. 





















































CITY OF DENVER 


The Only 16-Hour Streamline Train Between 
Chicago and Denver, with Pullman Accommodations 


@ Unique features: Pullman bedrooms, in addition to 
compartment, open-section and private-section accom- 
modations; windows in upper berths; Registered Nurse- 
Stewardess service, without charge; observation lounge; 
dining car and cocktail lounge; also many economies 
and services for passengers in the ultra-smart coaches; 
completely air-conditioned, with extra riding smooth- 
ness attained by resilient trucks of special design. 


6 Now in Regular Daily Service 
Lv. Chicago 6:20 P. M. Ly. Denver 4:20P. M. 
Ar. Omaha 1:55 A.M. Lv. Omaha 1:35A.M. 


Ar. Denver 9:20 A.M. Ar. Chicago 9:20 A. M. 
Time shown at Chicago is Central Standard Time 


All space in Pullmans and coaches is reserved and may be 
secured in advance. NO EXTRA FARE. 


Low Summer Fares Are Now in Effect 
For complete Information, ask 


Chicago & North Western Ry. 
1002 Girard Trust Co. Bidg. 
Philadelphia, Pa, 

148 So. Clark St, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Union Pacific Railroad 
904 Girard Trust Co. Bidg. 
Philadelphia, Pa, 
65S. la Baile St. 


Chicago, Ill. 











HOW YOU PROFIT 
* PROM TENS DISCOVERY 


For tens of thousands of miles, in millions of automobiles, the metal pipes that 
carry gas and oil withstand the vibration of high speeds and the jolts of rough 
roads. They are stronger, they last longer, because of electric-furnace brazing. Sealed 
in millions of electric refrigerators, vital parts made by this process keep the 


mechanism operating quictly, efficiently, year after year. The greater strength that 


comes from brazing means more dependable service for you, and fewer repair bills. 


All-metal tubes in your new radio, sewing machines that make your clothing, 
calculating machines that serve in your bank and office —to all these, electric- 


furnace brazing has brought simpler, stronger, less costly construction. 


Electric-furnace brazing—a process that causes copper to penetrate deep into pieces 
of harder metal, joining them into a solid whole—was developed in the General 
Electric Research Laboratory, in Schenectady, N- Y. And when G-E research gave 
industry this improved manufacturing method, it was saving industry —and you 
—millions of dollars in the cost and maintenance of manufactured products. 


G-E research has saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars for 
every dollar it has earned for General Electric 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 









































A Handy Way to 
Tell Your Friends 


The easiest way to tell your friends about The United 
States News is ask us to send them a copy so that 
they may see for themselves. So send us the names 
and addresses of one or a dozen of your friends who are 
interested in national affairs. We'll do the rest. 


THE UNITED STATES NEWS 
The Weekly Newsmagazine of National Affairs 
2201 M Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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“CEASE AND DESIST” 
Charles H. March, chairman of the Federal Trade 
Commission, which has issued cease and desist or- 
ders against several steel corporations against prac- 
tices resulting in alleged monopoly of the tin can 
business. 





Business Now Faces 
Two Pressure Trends 


/HAT course is President Roose- 
velt prepared to follow in his fu- 
ture direction of policies affecting 
business? Whatever it is, business 
apparently will have little opportun- 
ity in the months ahead to forget the 


part the Federal Government can 
play. 

He accepts the principle of Federal controls over 
business policy through use of the taxing power, 
the spending power and the power to make rules 
of business conduct. 

In that stand he lines up with Dr. Rexford G. 
Tugwell, Donald R. Richberg and Henry A. Wal- 
lace among his advisers, who believe that compe- 
tition no longer serves automatically to make 
needed adjustments in the business machine, and 
who insist that Government control must partially 
take the place of the open market in forcing ad- 
justments. 

But also, the President now is reverting to the 
old idea that competition is the cure-all for busi- 
ness troubles and that it is jhe duty of Govern- 
ment to force competition. 

On the one side is the new tax law, designed to 
control corporation fiscal policy, a law to regulate 
retail trade and another new law to force corpora- 
tions doing business with the Government to meet 
specific labor standards. 

On the other side is a Presidential request di- 
recting the Attorney General to move against steel 
companies for what the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion charges is violation of the old anti-trust laws, 
and a Federal] Trade Commission order telling 15 
steel companies to “cease and desist” from prac- 
tices affecting the manufacture of tin-plate that 
reputedly involve violation of the laws against 
trusts. 

The new idea is to couple increased Federal regu- 
lation of business with Federally enforced compe- 
tition in business, 


New Laws and Industry 


Official View of Results to Come 
From Recent Legislation 


;{XPECTED effect of new laws and of new regula- 
tions drafted under old laws is becoming more 
clear as a result of official explanations. 

The way the latest moves by Government are 
going to work out—in the view of the Govern- 
ment’s experts—is about as follows: 

TAX ON UNDISTRIBUTED EARNINGS. Higher 
dividends by strongly entrenched corporations are 
looked for first. Much of this money will find its 
way into the pockets of big owners who will pay 
high surtaxes, thereby adding to Federal revenue. 

The great bulk of corporations, earning less than 
$5,000, can manage to pay less tax than at present 
and still build reserves. The method will be to 
pay out earnings to the one, two, five or ten stock- 
holders and then recapture the desired portion of 
the earnings wanted for reserves by exchanging 
new stock for the cash. 

This operation will be more difficult for big cor- 
porations. Even so officials look for a greatly in- 
creased number of stock issues. They see a steady 
increase in the number of shares of stock out- 
standing. They also see more registrations with 
the SEC and more detailed information concern- 
ing corporate finance. 


EFFECT ON HOLDING COMPANIES 


Pyramided holding companies are to be com- 
pelled to give serious thought to reorganization on 
a more simplified basis as a result of new penalties 
imposed by the law. 

Corporations with big present reserves are fa- 
vored, but officials take the view that careful man- 
agement in the other corporations will overcome 
what they regard as temporary disadvantages to 
the less well cushioned corporations. 

A big result is to increase the prestige and power 
of the official group headed by Herman Oliphant, 
general counsel to the Secretary of the Treasury. 
This group believes in Government influence over 
corporate policy and Government guidance in dis- 
tribution of the national income through use of 
the taxing power. It already has its eyes turned 
again to new-style inheritance taxes, proposed by 
Mr. Roosevelt a year ago, but defeated. 


CHAIN STORE CONTROLS 

ROBINSON-PATMAN LAW. Enforcement will 
be slow. The size of the job of policing the rela- 
tionships between manufacturers and wholesalers 
and retailers has the Federal Trade Commission 
temporarily stumped. Legal problems threaten to 
swamp the whole enforcement operation. 

The law is drawn with a view to forcing more 
nearly uniform prices in independent stores, chain 
stores and mail order houses. It seeks to attain 
price stability through regulation of various re- 
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EFFECT OF NEW LAWS ON INDUSTRY---REVIVAL 
OF ANTI-TRUST ACTIVITY---A SLUMP COMING? 





bates for brokerage and advertising and through 4 


putting a check on quantity discounts. 

FTC officials are inclined to compare their new 
job with that of old King Canute who tried to sweep 
back the tides with a broom. 

Discounts for quantity purchases, under the new 
law, may be checked. So big buyers already are at 
work arranging to segregate the business of their 
suppliers. In the future certain manufacturers will 
supply only chain stores and mail order houses and 
other quantity purchasers. Certain others will sup- 
ply wholesalers who in turn supply smaller buyers. 

Allowances for broxerage and for advertising are 
limited to actual services performed. So big buy- 
ers are considering formation of cooperative brok- 
erage agencies to do an intrastate business that 
will avoid Federal regulation. 

Talk is in the air of big distributors entering more 
generally into the business of manufacturing more 
and more of the things they distribute, or of buy- 
ing full output of factories independently owned. 

Reshuffling of the methods of doing business in 
this country costs money. Prices are expected to 
reflect that fact, but price differentials existing be- 
fore the new law are in prospect of remaining, at 
least until the courts can clarify the law’s meaning. 


SOME HOLES IN PROPOSED LAW 

WALSH-HEALEY BILL. The Government’s of- 
ficials recognize that there are holes in the 
bill requiring contractors doing business with the 
Government to meet certain specific labor stand- 
ards. Rules are being drafted in an effort to plug 
some of the biggest of the holes. (The bill is await- 
ing the President’s signature.) 

First, the law says that labor standards are not 
to apply to “such materials, supplies, articles or 
equipment as may usually be bought in the open 
market.” People doing business with the Govern- 
ment believe this lets most of them out. 

Second, the law says that the contractor must 
be a manufacturer or a regular dealer in the ma- 
terials, supplies, articles or equipment to be bought. 
This presumably discriminates against bidders who 
may just be entering business. It is said to raise 
grave legal questions, involving the fate of the law. 

But, like the Robinson-Patman chain store law, 
the Walsh-Healey law adds to the present uncer- 
tainties confronting business. 

COOPERATIVES. Along with new laws to make 
new governmental rules for business, go new ges- 





tures suggesting more things for business men to 
think about. 

President Roosevelt is sending a committee of 
three officials to Europe to study the cooperative 
movement that has displaced a large portion of the 
individual retailers in the Scandinavian countries 
and in England. 

Mr. Roosevelt 1s interested in yardsticks designed 
to force business competition. 

TVA is offered as a yardstick of competition in 
the electric utility field. 

FCA is serving as a yardstick of credit in the 
farm credit field, and is endeavoring to promote 
a variety of competitive enterprises among farmers. 

Cooperative buying, cooperative marketing and 
cooperative manufacture is being studied and grad- 
ually promoted by TVA and the Resettlement Ad- 
ministration. 


In Sweden, cooperatives are in many 


found 
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SUCCESS STORY 
Herman Oliphant (right), General Counsel of the 
Treasury and author of the plan to tax undistributed 
corporate earnings. is victor in fight to have Congress 
incorporate his ideas in the new revenue act. Photo 
shows Mr. Oliphant conferring with L. H. Parker, 
chief of staff of the Joint Congressional Committee 
on Internal Revenue Taxation, 





branches of industry, setting the pace and ventur- 


* ing into more and more fields where private in- 


dustry is found to be laggard in reducing prices, 
or improving service. 

The President wants to know whether this sort 
of cooperative enterprise cannot be developed 
within the United States. Actually, some progress 
along that line already is being reported. But it is 
not comparable to England, where nearly half of 
the retail business is said to be handled by coopera- 
tives or to Sweden, where nearly one-third of the 
business is cooperative. 

Mr. Roosevelt became interested in the coopera- 
tive movement when he found that the interesting 
situation in Sweden of a royal family, a socialist 
government and a capitalistic system went along 
together by utilizing cooperative machinery to 
maintain a balance. 

He decided that the situation was worth study, 
particularly as both cooperatives and private indus- 
tries, competing with one another, continued to 
make money and functioned to keep the economic 
machine toned up. 


Anti-Trust Laws Back 


Fresh Moves to Enforce Competition 
On Even a Broader Scale 


OTF the capitalistic system does not function as a 

competitive economy, there will be an increas- 
ing question whether it can or should endure. 
The real friends of capitalism are those who insist 
on preserving its competitive character.” 

Those words of the Federal Trade Commission 
inspire its members to the new crusade they are 
starting for enforcement of anti-trust laws. 

When NRA came in on June 15, 1933, the anti- 
trust laws went out. When NRA went out on May 
27, 1935, the anti-trust laws came in. But since 
that time they have served more as a symbol of 
former times than as a prod to competition. 

Now the President is showing new interest in 
their enforcement. 

Two actions are started that affect the price and 
production policies of the steel industry. 


PROBLEM OF IDENTICAL BIDS 


Government departments are directed to gather 
information concerning uniform bidding by com- 
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THE BANKER AND CONGRESS 


By ROBERT V. FLEMING 
President, American Bankers’ 
Association 

HAVE learned from experience that 

when a bill is introduced in Congress 
(and I am sure the same is true of State 
Legislatures) it is an indication that 
there is demand for the legislation to 
correct or create some condition. Possibly 
in its original state ... it would be dis- 
astrous for such legislation to be en- 
acted, but I urgently counsel those of 
, you who 
'may be 
icharged 
iwith the 
i handling 
: of _legisla- 
prob- 
ems, to be 
tem perate 



















: minded and 
: constructive. 
: If an a- 
: nalysis indi- 
icates the 
; proposed 
legisla tion 
tan be made 
sonstructive, 
then there is a duty incumbent upon you 
to make constructive proposals for 
amendments; if it is the type of legisla- 
tion which would change the character 
and form of our Government, and is 
contrary to fundamental American prin- 
ciples, then I think it should be strongly 
opposed, 

Through the experiences we are bound 
to gain from our business contacts and 
the knowledge we have of what would 
be the effects of such legislation, the 
weaknesses of the proposals or the evils 
which would result from enactment into 
law should be pointed out to the legis- 
lators. 

If we were sitting as legislators and 
had the responsibility for the introduc- 
tion and enactment of legislation, I do 
not think we would have any too much 
patience with, nor would we take any too 
seriously, those who, without having 
analyzed the proposals, simply oppose 
legislation, and neither attempt to 
offer ccnstructive recommendations for 
amendments nor are able to substanti- 
ate with facts that the legislation is un- 
necessary or detrimental to the national 
welfare. 

Knowing the fairmindedness of the 
average American, I am sure if we as- 
sume a constructive attitude and make 
banking clear and understandable to the 
public, we need have no fear for the 
future of American banking. 

In his first annual address to the Con- 


Robert V. Fleming 








+ gress of the United States, President 


Washington said: 

“Nor am I less persuaded that you will 
agree with me in opinion that there is 
nothing which can better deserve your 
patronage than the promotion of science 
and literature. Knowledge is in every 
country the surest basis of public happi- 
ness.” 

. . » the poeple of this nation, their 
representatives in Congress, and the 
bankers must work together in an un- 
derstanding manner if we are to build a 
still more sound and serviceable banking 
system. No problem can be too difficult 
of solution if this spirit of mutual un- 
derstanding and helpfulness prevails. 

My faith in the future of American 
banking is in large measure based upon 
the spirit I have observed prevails 
among the bankers of this country, 
which has been so clearly demonstrated 
in the Regional Conferences on Banking 
Service and by the increasing interest 
shown in the work of the Graduate 
School of Banking. 

If t American Bankers Association 
and the State Associations can make 
banking clear and understandable to the 
people, take a fair and temperate atti- 
tude and be constructive in approaching 
economic and legislative problems, I be- 
lieve we can put banking on a plane as 
high as any other profession, (From an 
address before the Graduate School of 
Banking, New Brunswick, N. J., June 21.) 





COSTS VERSUS PRICES 


By CLAUDIUS T. MURCHISON 

President, Cotton Textile Institute 
need cotton textile industry does not 

enjoy a highly elastic market. The 
equipment of the industry is of such 
magnitude that operations on a two- 
shift basis throughout the year consti- 
tutes an inevitable surplus of goods. This 
consideration at once suggests to us the 
elements of cost in production have no 


real significance except in their rela- 
tionship to 


the enlarge- 
ment of vol- 


if it goes so 
far as to un- 





tagious and tends to be the forerunner 
of group policy. 

We often speak of the importance of 
new and up-to-date machinery in suc- 
cessful mill operations. ... But it must 
not be supposed that the best equipment 
in the world, if installed in all the mills, 
would produce any greater profits unless 
production were kept within bounds. 
Superior equipment is clearly and defi- 
nitely an advantage, from the stand- 
point of profits, only so long as a con- 
siderable number of competitors do not 
possess such equipment. ... 

As regards the hours of individual em- 
ployment, the various considerations in- 
volved are equally in conflict. From the 
point of view of economical production, 
a 40-hour week is certainly disappoint- 
ing, particularly if the mill is not op- 
erating more than two shifts. ... It 
is natural that the production manager 
with his eye intent upon that ever-ter- 
rifying element of cost, should wish to 
operate 45 hours or 48, or possibly longer. 

However, we have reached a stage in 
our history when purely techincal con- 
siderations no longer control the daily 
or weekly period of individual employ- 
ment. Local circumstances are not uni- 
form in their requirements. ... A rea- 
sonable proximation to uniform stand- 
ards as to periods of individual employ- 
ment is necessary for a stable price basis 
if the industry, as a whole, is to prosper. 

With respect to wage scales, the con- 
siderations involved are exactly similar. 
Everyone can feel great sympathy for the 
struggling mill unit which faces the al- 
ternative of a payroll reduction or insol- 
vency. It is but natural that the wage 
reduction should be preferred since it at 
least makes possible continued employ- 
ment as well as the existence of the busi- 
ness itself. In many cases labor itself 
prefers that recourse. But when in- 
dividual instances of this type arise it 
should be borne in mind that the cotton 
textile industry, as a whole, employs 
450,000 people. Scattered instances of 
wage reductions, below the minimum 
which the industry itself recognizes as 
sound, may directly affect, in the aggre- 


price. If we gate, not more than 5,000 or 10,000 work- 
choose to re- ers. It is therefore misplaced sentiment 
duce costs by and distorted judgment to reason one’s 


self into a course of conduct which, while 
apparently in the interest of the iso- 


ume that lated few, becomes disastrous for the 
policy may hundreds of thousands. (From an ad- 
defeat itself dress before the 28th annual convention 


of the Southern Textile Association, 
Blowing Rock, N. C., June 20.) 





dermine the 
price struc- 
ture. Of | DANGER OF PRICE FIXING 
course,no one | 
mill acting } By JAMES A. EMERY 
&- alone will General Counsel, National Association 


Chelies seriously 

jeopardize the 
market. But in a highly competitive 
group, the action of one is highly con- 


, a Murchison 





of Manufacturers 
Ca in the coal mining in- 
4 dustry cannot be cured by legisla- 
tion. . . . No single industry can suc- 





cessfully alter its natural relations to 
other industries through legislative fiat. 
If it undertakes, through political power, 
to improve its position at the expense of 
others, it merely invites them to do the 
same and the competition between in- 
dustries becomes political rather than 
economic. ... 

The income tax returns of the coal 
industry indicate that between 1916 and 
1935 its net earn- 
ings were about 
equal to its Federal 
income taxes. This 
without considera- 
tion of additional 
local or State taxes. 

Coal mining, like 
all industry, would 
be helped by a de- 
crease in public ex- 
penditures. But no 
group in our econ- 
omy will improve its 
own position or that 
of the country by 
endeavoring to fix its own wages or 
prices at the expense of every other 
group. It merely invites them to en- 
deavor to do likewise. 

But every attempt to increase price 
and income by limiting production makes 
us poorer rather than richer, lowers our 
standards of living rather than improves 
them, destroys the balance of exchange 
relations between all occupations and 
industries and threatens to make our 
progress stationary instead of undertak- 
ing to advance it by stimulating im- 
provement in all the processes of produc- 
tion which, through the steady applica- 
tion of science, permit us to have more 
of wealth, wages and leisure because we 
make more to divide. 

Least of all is either the condition of 
the coal industry or the general indus- 
trial condition advanced by the creation 
of new uncertainty with regard to regu- 
lation. The coal industrty has had no 
opportunity to apply self-correction in 
the light of the encouraging decision in 
the Appalachian Case. It, no more than 
any other industry, can improve its con- 
dition in the face of new uncertainties 
with regard to all its internal relations. 

Recovery, in every form of business 
will be temporary rather than permanent 
if regulation and taxation is to con- 
tinue with no assurance save that it will 
multiply. 

No form of business expects certainty. 
Every form of business is not only willing 
but anxious to accept the risks of enter- 
prise, but it does require a reasonably 
predictable future against which it can 
project future commitments. 

Nothing will more surely obstruct the 
present tendency toward recovery than 
the hasty enactment of superficial regu- 
lative legislation. (From a statement 
made before the Senate Interstate Com- 
merce Committee in opposition to the 
Guffey-Vinson bill.) 
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THIS BUSINESS OF COOPERATIVES 

Jacob Baker, Assistant WPA Administrator, is one 

of three selected by Presidert Roosevelt to make a 

two months’ survey of the cooperative movement in 
Northern Europe. 





panies doing business with the Government. 

The Attorney General is directed to draft recom- 
mendations to be submitted to Congress for laws 
against the “basing point” system of making prices, 
used by many industries. 

What’s up? 

Principally, at the moment, a slap by the Gove 
ernment at practices indulged in by the steel in- 
dustry, but back of that a decision to try again to 
get results through an attempted enforcement of 
anti-trust laws on a broader scale, now that courts 
have closed the door to effective Government regu- 
lation of industrial production and price policies. 


EFFECT ON STEEL BIDS 


The first and most important action, involving 
four of the principal companies in the steel indus- 
try, concerns price determining methods of that 
industry. 

Harold L. Ickes, PWA Administrator, reported 
that in the months following the end of NRA codes, 
identical bids to supply steel had been made in 257 
instances. 

The Trade Commission found that the steel in- 
dustry, through the American Iron and Steel In- 
stitute, was maintaining the system of price de- 
termination set up under its NRA code. This in- 
volved filing of prices with the Institute, a waiting 
period before they became effective, and the use 
of “basing points” for making prices. 

Said the FTC: 

“Identity of delivered prices on steel products 
generally is preserved to fractions of a tenth of a 
cent by elaborate formulae worked out by com- 
mittees of the Institute. In one case, a bidder was 
12 cents below his competitors on a $60,000 Gov- 
ernment order for pipe, because he carried out the 
delivered price to three decimal places instead of 
two. When discovered such loopholes were stop- 
ped by special provisions.” 

The Commission found that companies refused 
to quote prices except on a delivered basis, thereby 
enabling widely separate companies to make iden- 
tical quotations by figuring freight from the sin- 
gle “basing point.” 

Mr. Roosevelt’s action suggested to his advisers 
that he was prepared, if reelected, to back a bill 
in the next Congress designed to make this form 
of price figuring illegal. Under it, all companies, 
no matter where located, figure shipping charges 
from a central voint. 


EFFECT ON TIN-PLATE BIDS 


The second move under the anti-trust laws took 
the form of a “cease and desist” order from the 
Federal Trade Commission directing steel com- 
panies not to enter an agreement against quoting 
prices or selling tin in the form of “stock plate” to 


+ manufacturers of tin cans and other containers. 


The Commission charged that these agreements 
not to sell this particular grade of tinplate to 
manufacturers in this country served to create a 
monopoly for the two leading tin can companies. 
It found that the tinplate in question was being 
sold to foreign buyers but not to American buyers. 

Enforcement of Commission orders is through 
Federal courts. 

Previous attempts by the Government to force 
competition and break up controlling units in in- 
dustry have usually been far from successful. 


Summer Ebb Predicted 


Recession, However, is Forecast 
As a Short-time Trend 


OVERNMENT watchers of the business barome=- 
ter are forecasting a definite drop in the busi- 
ness indices after July 1. 

They think that steel production will fall as 
higher prices go into effect. They look for auto- 
mobile production to slacken further. To them 
that means smaller carloadings and a downward 
trend to the curves on business charts. 

But this is made by the Government forecasters 
as a short-time trend. 

They report consumption goods going into use 
in almost record breaking quantities. The result 
is that orders are flowing back from retailers, as- 
suring a back log of work for manufacturers. In- 
ventories are low. ' 

Factory employment has been going up contrary 
to the seasonal trend and is at the best level in 
five years. 

Export trade continues to expand, up 4 per cent 
above April and 22 per cent larger than in May a 
year ago. Imports in May were down 6 per cent 
compared with April but were 12 per cent higher 
than a year ago. The volume of foreign business 
has expanded steadily throughout the present year. 

Bonus spending inside the country is not bring- 
ing sensational spurts in trade but will be expected 
to have a cumulative influence as the money goes 
gradually into circulation. 

Electric consumption is at record breaking levels. 

Only the recurrence of drought in the North- 
west, after a Spring drought in the Southwest and 
Southeast, is providing a definitely adverse factor. 

Strikes are showing signs of spread and are pro- 
ducing a violence that frankly disturbs officials in 
Washington. 

Owen Scorr. 
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Alibi for Broken Pledges. 
As the most shocking offense of 
the New Deal has been itg willful 
violation of the platform of 1932 
and the promises made by Candi- 
date ROOSEVELT in that campaign, 
somebody had to'rise in the pres- 
ent convention and utter an expla- 
nation, apology or alibi. JIM FAR- 
LeY would oblige if asked, but he 
would not be taken seriously. So 
the black ball was drawn by JOE 
ROBINSON, That old timer did not 
sound as if he enjoyed being the 
goat. He went at the job early 
in the speech as if eager to be 
done with it. Listen: 

The Roosevelt Administration 
has faithfully complied ‘with the 
spirit of the Chicago platform 
promises. If there has been par- 
tial departure as to the letter of 
the planks in that platform relat- 
ing to economy and balancing the 
budget, that failure is attributable 
to the constantly: changing condi- 
tions and necessities and to the 
guerrilla warfare of the Republi- 
can army. Because of the poli- 
cies of three Republican adminis- 
trations extending over a period 
of twelve years, a condition ex- 
isted March 4, 1933, which cannot 
be adequately described. 

But the Democrats knew of 
these conditions when they con- 
vened in 1932. The first line of 
the Chicago platform declared the ’ 
time to be one of “unprecedented 
economic and _ social distress.” 
The third paragraph said that the 
Republicans had “ruined our fors 
eign trade, destroyed the values 
of our commodities and products, 
crippled our banking system, 
robbed millions of our people of 
their life savings, thrown millions 
more out of work, produced wide- 
Spread poverty and-‘brought the 
government to a state of financial 
distress unprecedented in time of 
peace.” 

Could the conditions discovered 
by Mr. ROOSEVELT when he took 
office be worse than those thus 
described’ by the platform which 
he vowed to support “100 per 
cent”? How can even a hardened 
Politician like Senator RoBINSON 
have the nerve to say that the 
Roosevelt Administration has 
“faithfully complied” with the 
spirit of the 1932 platform when 
the New Deal crew, instead of 
reducing government costs 25 per 
cent has spent nineteen billion 
dollars in one Congress; when in- 
stead of eliminating bureaucracy 
it has built it up tier on tier; when 
instead of removing government 
from all unnecessary activity in 
the fields of private enterprise it 
has gone heavily into TVA and 
other socialistic enterprises; when 
instead of eliminating bureaus like 
the Farm Board (which the 1932 
platform denounced as making the 
government a “speculator in farm 
products”) the New Deal has em- 
braced every agricultural cure-all 
invented by the submarginal minds 
that surround the President? The 
comparison could be continued if 
it were worth while, but every 
literate American knows—and 
none better than JOE ROBINSON 
and the delegates he addressed— 
that two-thirds of the planks of 
1932 have been burned in the fires 
of autocracy or collectivism. 

One reason can be advanced for 
ROBINSON’S offering an explana- 
tion that did not explain. He could 
do it more innocently than the real 
instigators of the violation of the 
pledges of 1932. These are the 
Brain Trust boys, who were care- 
fully excluded from the conven- 
tion. Even to the delegates, 64 
+ per cent of whom. are officehold- 
ers, the sight of these fellows 
must be distressing. 
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LABOR: TWO PARTIES MAKE THEIR BIDS 
TO WOO FAVOR OF THE WAGE EARNERS 


The platforms of the two lead- 
ing political parties, as they 
relate to labor, present on their 
face several striking contrasts. 
When taken in conjunction 
with all that was asked by labor 
organizations, they foreshadow 
important shifts in. influence 
within the ranks of labor itself. 


First as to the platforms. 

The Republican pledge was pre- 
ceded by a statement that labor’s 
welfare depends on increased pro- 
duction and the prevention of ex- 
ploitation. The Democratic reply 
was that the present Administration 
has increased the worker’s pay and 
shortened his hours. 

In the matter of collective bar- 
gaining free from interference, the 
Republicans declared for it, adding 
that the worker should be free from 
interference “from any source.” The 
Democrats pointed to the National 
Labor Relations Act, which forbids 
interference “from employers.” 

This difference is explained by 
Secretary of Labor Perkins thus: 

The Republican formula is that 
which the National Association of 
Manufacturers recommended for in- 
sertion in the National Labor Re- 
lations Act. Labor officials felt, 
however, she proceeded, that these 
words would be used by courts to 
prevent union organizers from em- 
ploying even powers of persuasion 
to win workers to join labor unions. 

The Republican document then 
pledged the party to prevent Gov- 
ernment job holders from exercising 
autocratic powers over labor. 

Replied the Democrats: “We have 
provided Federal machinery for the 
peaceful settlement of labor dis- 
putes.” 

The particular machinery which 
the present Administration has pro- 
vided is the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, the arbitration service 
of the Department of Labor dating 
back to earlier times. 


WAGES AND HOURS 

Then the Republican platform 
took up the question of minimum 
wages, maximum hours and other 
working conditions. Its pronounee- 
ments on this question contain two 
contrasts with the Democratic po- 
sition. 

In the first place, safeguarding of 
working conditions is to be sought 
for women and children. Men are 
not mentioned. 

Secondly, what is done is to be 
accomplished through the adoption 
of State laws and interstate com- 
pacts. 

A statement of belief was added 
that the objects can be attained 
within the Constitution as it now 
stands. Candidate Landon added, 
on his own account, that, if the 
Constitution was not sufficiently 
elastic to allow of the result, he 
would favor a Constitutional amend- 
ment. 

The Democratic position differed 
on both these points. 

As to the first, although a claim 
was made to having undertaken to 
put an end to sweatshop conditions 
for women and children, neverthe- 
less the problems listed as those 
before the country in regard to 
labor iucluded the matter of mini- 
mum wages and maximum hours, 
These were not limited to women 
workers. 

Then it was specifically stated 
that these problems could not be 
solved “exclusively by 48 separate 
State legislatures, 48 separate State 
administrations and 48 separate 
State courts.” The platform added: 
“Transactions and activities which 
inevitably overflow State bound- 
aries call for both State and Fed- 
eral treatment. 

“If these problems can not be ef- 
fectively solved by legislation within 
the Constitution, we shall seek such 
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other natural resource products.” 
| WHAT LABOR ASKED AND GOT 


| and what it got. 





clarifying amendment as will as- 
sure to the legislatures of the sev- 
eral States and the Congress of the 
United States, each within its proper 
jurisdiction, the power to enact 
those laws which the State and 
Federal legislatures, within their re- 
spective spheres, shall find neces- 
sary, in order to regulate commerce, 
protect public health and safety and 
safeguard economic security.” 


WORKER AS CONSUMER 


Finally the Democratic platform | 


adopted this program. The Re- 
publicans made no reference to a 
work program as part of relief and 
added a clause pledging the encour- 
agement of those who are trying to 
become self-supporting. 

6—Adoption of a comprehensive 
public works program. The*Republi- 
cans declared for construction of 
public works only on their merits 
and entirely divorced from relief. 
The Democrats tied public works in 
with relief, saying: 


| 






employment, work at prevailing 
wages should be provided on useful 
public projects to the end that na- 
tional wealth may be increased, the 
skill and energy of the worker may 


be utilized, his morale maintained 

| and the unemployed be assured the 

opportunity to earn the necessities 
of life.” 

JOHN W. TAYLOR, 
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added one point not touched on in 
the Republican pledge. This-was a 
reference to the interest of the 
worker as consumer. Here is the 
language: 

“We will continue to protect the 
worker, both as wage earner and 
consumer, in the production and 
consumption of all -ommodities, in- 
cluding coal and water power and 


Now as to what labor demanded 


William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, asked 
of both parties: 

1—Protection of collective bar- 
gaining without interference from 
employers. This he obtained from 
the Democrats as a routine matter 
because it is already written into an 
Administration law. From the Re- 
publicans he got the clause with a 
turn which he did not favor—the 
clause “interference from any 
source.” 

2.—Minimum wages for women 
and children to be enacted by 
States. His influence is believed to 
have defeated Governor Landon’s 
request that all workers, and not 
women and children only, be includ- 
ed. The Republican party adopted 
Mr. Green’s viewpoint in its main es- 
sentials. By the Democrats, this 
viewpoint was rejected, first by in- 
cluding all workers in the provi- 
sions and, second, by calling for ex- 
tension of power to the Federal 
Government as well as to the States. 

In this respect, the Democratic 
platform followed the views of John 
L. Lewis, rival leader to Mr. Green 
in organized labor counsels. Mr. 
Lewis did not even appear before the 
Republican platform committee. He 
was a prominent figure at Philadel- 
phia and visited the White House 
when the platform was in its pre- 
liminary stages of preparation, 


NO CHECK ON THE COURT 


3—A constitutional amendment 
requiring that a two-thirds vote of 
the Supreme Court should be neces- 
sary to invalidate legislation of 
Congress. Neither party adopted 
this suggestion. 

4.—Adoption of the child labor 
amendment to the Constitution. The 
Republicans ignored this point. The 
Democrats accepted by implication, 
but without specifically mentioning 
it. It is implied in the broader plan 
of permitting Congress and the 
States to regulate commerce within 
their respective spheres. 

5.—Payment of prevailing wages 
for work relief. The Democrats 
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2—RIDE PROVER SERVICE 
AND TROJAN LUBRICANTS 


The Ride Prover...developed by Cities Service 
experts ...is the toughest, sturdiest, most power 
ful grease gun ever built. Powerful enough to 
shoot grease through a solid block of wood. 
Leaves no bare spots to develop friction and 
wear. This gun was perfected to pump the newly 
developed Cities Service Trojan Lubricants 
...tenacious, shock-resisting greases. The finest 
heavy-duty chassis lubrication money can buy: 
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Start cutting costs at once. Add these sub- 
stantial savings to your profits. Get full 
details on how these two exclusive Cities 
Service services can help you. Write, wire, 
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| CITIES SERVICE — Room 127 i 
I 60 Wall Street, New York 1 
1 Gentlemen: Without obligation, please give me  } 
more details on how I may cut my fleet’s operating " 
I and maintenance costs up to 30%. ' 
| 
l Name | 
1 
Address ; 
1 City State | 
L J 
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SEAGRAM’S “V.0.” 
$1.99 PINT 


SEAGRAM’S 
ANCIENT BOTTLE 


SEAGRAM’S “83” 








$1.99 pint 5 years old. 90 proof. 
SEAGRAM’S “83” mild, delightful, distinct 
$1.90 pint ; 


SEAGRAM’S ANCIENT BOTTLE STRAIGHT RYE 
WHISKEY, 5 years old. 100 proof. For those who 
appreciate full-bodied rye. A Fine Imported Whiskey. 


© Seagram-Distillers Corp.— Executive Offices: New York 
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CANADIAN WHISKEY 

Unusually light in character— 
ive. A Fine Imported Whiskey. 
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+ TIGHTENING THE REGULATIONS ON STOCK BROKERS + 


“#\O man can serve two mas- 


terpretation to this saying, the 

Securities and Exchange Com- 

mission proposes to prohibit in 

two fields of finance one indi- 
vidual or firm from represent- 
ing opposing interests. 

Two weeks ago SEC asked Con- 
gress to separate commercial banks 
from the corporate trustee system. 
What the commission desires in this 
case is the elimination of confiicts 
arising when banks act in a fiduciary 
capacity for holders of corporate 
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ters.” Giving its own in- 





bonds and at 
proprietary interests in the 
companies. 

Now, SEC proposes to 
present practice which permits stock 
exchange members to act as com- 
mission agents for 
trade for their own accounts simul- 
taneously. 

This latest 
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the same time have | 
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investors and 


advance into control 
of the nation’s financial structure is 











We’ll show you why they’re the 1936 


BLUE RIBBON VALUES 


Prize Quality at Every Price 


All give you the GOODYEAR MARGIN OF 
SAFETY — Center Traction for quicker 
stopping (let us show you!) 


All are BLOWOUT PROTECTED IN EVERY PLY 
by patented SUPERTWIST Cord—extra 





springy, longer lasting (ask us to dem- 
,' 
EAGLE onstrate :) 
AIR . , F 
— All built to deliver LOWEST COST PER MILE 
to service by world’s largest rubber com- 
—_— pany—maker of the most tires by millions 
PATHFINDER * Registered 
SPEEDWAY 




















Gives you 43° more non-skid mileage. 

Standard on the new cars. World's most 

popular tire at any price. Look it over! 
It's our biggest seller, 
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June 20 on “The Feasibility and Ad- 
visability of the Complete Segrega- 
tion of the Functions of Broker and 
Dealer.” 


BROKER VS DEALER 


A broker executes, for a commis- 
sion, transactions in securities which 
his customers want to make. 

A dealer acts as a principal in each 
transaction, buying from the seller 
and selling to the buyer, attempting 
to reap as much profit as possible. 

When the demand for segregation 
was made before Congress in 1933, 
it was urged that insufficient infor- 
mation was available to permit ma- 
ture judgment on the problem. Con- 
sequently the commission received a 


situation and report its findings. 

Fears have been expressed since 
then that the SEC would recommend 
a complete cleavage of the broker- 
dealer functions all along the line. 
Such action, financial authorities 
agreed, would cause a breakdown 
in the system of distributing securi- 
ties. 

SEC, however, told Congress that 
it would seek segregation for Lhe 
present only on national securities 
exchanges and there only to a lim- 
ited degree. Portions of its report, 
on the other hand, envision future 
separation of the functions in over- 
the-counter markets and toa greater 
extent on the organized market. 

No new legislation is requested. 


The SEC Proposes Segregation of Functions 
Of Dealers and Commission Agents 


outlined in a report sent to Congress 


legislative command to study the | 
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Commission officials express confi- 

dence that they possess sufficient au- 

thority under the present securities 
| legislation to accomplish their pro- 
| posals. 


RULINGS DUE IN AUTUMN 

The commission intends to employ 
| the flexible administrative powers 
| given it by Congress to develop slowly 
the system it wants rather than 
create that system by drastic fiat. 


poses immediate application of the 
segregation principle, it plans care- 
ful procedure, including hearings 
with exchange officials and still fur- 
ther study. New regulations may be 
expected some time in the Fall. 

SEC concludes that the combina- 
tion of the two functions in the 
same individual or firm involves a 
“conflict of interest which is pro- 
vocative of abuse of the fiduciary 
relationship inherent in the broker- 
age function.” 

Also, “that the survey made by the 
} commission manifests the prevalence 
upon the exchanges of a type of 
dealer activity which exerts an un- 
due influence on prices, incites pub- 





lic speculation, leads to disorderly | 


markets and interferes with the ef- 
fective fulfillment of the brokerage 
function.” 


PROPOSED REGULATIONS 

SEC will attempt to correct the 
Situation it has discovered by: 

(1) Limiting, through segregation 
on the floor, conditions under which 
a member may exercise both the 
broker and dealer’s functions. 

(2) Requiring that trading of all 
members be placed on the same 55 
per cent margin basis which the 
general public is forced to use. 


Utilities: Power Planks of the 


WHEN the leaders of the 

electric power industry sit 
down to eompare the declared 
intentions of the two great par- 
ties regarding their proposed 
treatment of utilities, what 
they read will be fairly clear in 
its implications, 


From the Democratic side, this: 
“The Administration has fostered 
power rate yardsticks in the Ten- 
nessee Valley and in several other 
parts of the nation. As a result 
electricity has been made available 
to the people at a lower rate. We 
will continue to promote plans for 
rural electrification and for cheap 
power by means of the yardstick 
method.” 

In the plank on labor, the party’s 
pledge promises to protect the work- 
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View of the interior of a modern liquor 

store. The latest improvements in fixtures 

and display cases are to be found in these 
retail establishments. 


AN AID TO RETAILING. The change 
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is the name! 


in the appearance of retail liquor stores since 
the first year of repeal is worthy of notice. 
Liquor selling has become an important 
part of the retail business life of every com- 


come to the dealers, they have expanded and 
beautified their stores, installed efficiency 
methods and adopted sales policies that for 
intelligent effort are the equal of those in 
other lines of trade. The House of Schenley 
takes pride in having had an important part 
in the success of retailers of its products. 


SCHENLEY 


sales are legal. As success has 
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OLD SCHENLEY sraight Rye Whistey—100 Prag 


BOTTLED IN BOND under U. S, Government supervision 


This whiskey is 4 years old 
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er as consumer and mentions spe- 
cifically his rights in the consump- 
tion of “water power”, that is to say, 
electricity. This suggests downward 
pressure on rates. 

Finally, reference is made to the 
Administration’s record in “curbing 
the overweening power and unholy 
practices of utility holding com- 
panies.” 


REPUBLICAN POLICY 

In contrast, the Republican plat- 
form carried this single sentence: 
“We favor the regulation of the in- 
terstate activities of public utilities.” 

There is a controversy as to what 
is meant by the interstate activities 
of utility companies. If it refers to 
the transmission of current over 


State lines, about 18 per cent of all 


power generated would thus be sub- 
jected to Federal regulation on the 
basis of this plank. 

But if the interstate activity of 
utility companies includes the in- 
fluence which holding companies 
have in directing utility companies 
in other States, the situation is en- 
tirely different. That is the con- 
ception behind the Public Utility 
Act of 1935. If it is the valid one, 
the Republican pledge might have 
a wider meaning. What it actually 
would mean remains a blank page 
unless filled out by interpretation. 


UTILITIES WIN IN COURT 

The slow process of judicial inter- 
pretation of this question moved 
one cog ahead last week when the 
District of Columbia Court of Ap- 
peals reversed a lower court de- 
cision. Thereby permission was given 
to North American Company and the 
American Waterworks and Electric 
Company to seek an injunction for 
preventing the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission from enforcing 
the holding company law of 1935. 

This law empowers the SEC to 
regulate the forms of control exer- 
cised by holding companies over 
their utility subsidiaries and to or- 
der regrouping of properties into re- 








New Securities Issues 


Registered With SEC 


HE Securities and Exchange 

Commission announced the filing 
for registration during the past 
week of the following new security 
issues: 


SIOUX CITY GAS AND ELECTRIC 
CO., Sioux City, Ia., $9,000,000 of first 
mortgage bonds, 4% Series due 1966; 
and $1,500,000 of serial debentures, 
Series A, maturing from July 1, 1937, 
to July 1, 1941, at 3% interest, and 
from the latter date to July 1, 1946, 
at 5%. | 

REMINGTON RAND, INC., New York, 
345,208%4 shares of $1 par value com- 
mon stock and scrip certificates for 
fractional shares of same. Offering is 
made to company’s commen stock- 
holders through subscription rights 
entitling the purchase at $27.60, one 
share of new stock for each four shares 
held at any time after Sey‘. 1, 1936, 
and before March 1, 1939. 

COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST 
CORP., New York City, $35,000,000 of 
debentures, the interest rate and ma- 
turity date of which are to be supplied 
by amendment. Dillon, Read & Com- 
pany, Lehman Brothers, Lazard Freres 
and Company, Inc., and Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co. are the principal underwriters. 

NARRAGANSET’1 ELEC ..RIC CO. 
Providence, R. 1., $34,000,000 of first 
mortgage bonds, Series A, 3 %, due 
July 1, 1966. Underwriters will be re- 
vealed in later amerdments. 


In the limited field where it pro- | 


Of the eight or so classifications 
of members of the New York Stock 
Exchange, the floor broker will be 
the most adversely affected by seg- 
regation. The floor broker executes 
| orders for other exchange members 
and also trades substantially for his 
} own account. 

This type of member will have to 
| confine his activities solely to brok- 
| erage or to his own trading. 

| Floor traders, who buy and sell 
preponderantly for their own ac- 
| count, will not be touched a great 
deal. For them segregation will 
mean merely the loss of the slight 
brokerage business they now handle. 


EFFECT ON SPECIALISTS 
Specialists, a group of members 
who confine their activities to a par- 
ticular security or group of stocks 
in which they execute orders both as 
brokers and dealers, will be affected 
somewhat. Further study is needed 
in regard to this class, SEC affirms, 
although it proposes that the speci- 
alist will have to “meet affirmative 
proof of justification” for trading in 
his particular specialty. 
Immediately forthcoming from the 
individuals hit by the proposals were 
| protests that limiting the trading 
of members for their own accounts 
| would seriously affect the activity of 
the market. They contend that a 
| slow market lessens the market’s 
“liquidity” or, in other words, the 
convertibility of stocks into cash. 
In making its report, SEC fore- 
saw such charges, and wrote: 
“That activity as such is desirable 
because it promotes liquidity, and 
that speculative activity is essential 
| to the maintenance of liquidity, are 
by no means established economic 
truths.” 


Major Parties 


gional and economic units. 

A total of 50 suits was filed 
against the SEC to stay operation 
of the law, threatening a _ break- 
down in the machinery of the De- 

| partment of Justice. So at least 
| Attorney General Cummings told 
| the lower court, which refused im- 
| mediate permission to the two com- 
| panies mentioned above to argue 
| their cases, the Department having 
| agree to test the law by a suit of 
| its own brought in New York 
against the Electric Bond 
Share Company. 


A 3-TO-1 DECISION 

In a 3-to-1 decision, the Court of 
Appeals reversed this ruling and 
directed that the suits might be 
brought, holding that the Govern- 
ment had no rights to litigation 
superior to those of the humblest 
citizen. 

SEC officials declared that this 
decision would have no effect on 
their plans, since they are not seek- 
ing to enforce the law on resistant 
firms and that their own case 
against the Electric Bond and Share 
Company is now well advanced. 
Six months of delay had been ob- 
tained by the lower court stay, now 
reversed, and hope was expressed 
by the SEC that its own case will 
reach the Supreme Court first. 

One case actually did reach the 
Supreme Court for the testing of 
this law, but the Court refused to 
consider it because it had been so 
planned that the Government was 
not a party to it. The issue which 
is expected to be decided is whether 
Congress has the right to parallel by 
its authority the influence which 
stock ownership enables holding 
companies to exercise across State 
lines. 
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2 PLENTY OF® 
ROOMS WITH 
BATH AT 

SINGLE DOUBLE 
1000 ROOMS WITH BATH 
Three blocks from largest department 
stores, Empire State Building. Two auto 
entrances. Nightly concerts. Conser- 
vative clientele. Special weekly rates. 
No charge for cribs or cots for little tots. 
Alburn M. Gufterson, Monoger 


PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL 


14 EAST 28TH STREET 
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Tue Wire Mountams... with hik- 
ing, mountain climbing, scenic roads to 
world-famous views; healthful mountain 
air, no hay fever. A Sports Procram 
«.. including —_ golf course, swim- 
ming, tennis, fishing, saddle horses. A ® 
Soctat Procram... i 
afternoon tea, concerts, dancing. A 
Horet... high up a hill, away from 
main roads, set in a 200-acre birch-and- 
pine tract; excellent service, distinctive 
cuisine, modern conveniences, homeli 

atmosphere. Bookler. New Management 
Norman Pancoast, Mgr. 








BANGOR HYDROELECTRIC CO., 
Bangor, Me., $7,108,000 of first r ort- 
gage bonds, 3% ° rie 1966. Princi- | 
pal underwriters are Edward B. Smith 
é& Co., of New York, and E. W. Clark 
& Co., of Philadelphia. 
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Twelve Years—and a Little 
History. 

“We hold this truth to be self- 
evident—that twelve years of Re- 
publican leadership left,our nation 
sorely stricken in body, mind and 
spirit.” 

Thus the New Deal platform. 
“Twelve years,” instead of ‘‘the 
four Hoover years,” has become 
a favorite phrase*with FRANKLIN 
D. ROOSEVELT’s followers. The tere 
rible deeds of the Republicans 
must therefore have begun im 
1921 and continued until the end 
of 1932. 

Who among the New Dealers 
pointed dut in the first eight years 
of the twelve that inflation and 
gambling would bring on a slump? 
Early in 1921 the chief of: the New 
Dealers, FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 
began his business career a8 Vice- 
president of the Fidelity & Deposit 
Company of Maryland. In. June, 
1922, he was elected’ president of 
the American. Construction Couns 
cil. In September, 1922, he became 
president of United European In- 
vestors, ‘Limited, a company in- 
corporated under charter ‘of: the 
Dominion. of Canada for the pur; 
pose of, exchanging its shares for 
German marks. held by American 
investors. and the investment ‘of 
these ‘marks in “actual values in 
Germany.” ° The company was 
liquidated about two years later, 
but it was not until February 23, 
1928, that the newspapers an- 
nounced Mr. ROOSEVELT’S. resigna- 
tion as a director of ‘the Interna: 
tional Germanic Trust and the Ine 
ternational Germanic Company ‘“‘to 
devote more time to the Fidelity 
& Deposit Company and the Amer- 
ican Bonding Company,” two con+ 
cerns then eminent in what ,the 
New Dealers call the home of the 
money changers; that is, Wall 
Street.” In- ‘December,’ 1928, a 
month after he had been elected 
Governor of New York, Mr. Roose-' 
VELT gat a leave of absence from 
these two corporations, But from 
1922, when the adventure in ‘Ger- 
man marks began, until 1928, 
when political life made it advisy 
able for Mr, ROOSEVELT to -with+ 
draw, from activities in the finan- 
cial district, he ‘had rare oppor+ 
tunity to observe the effect.of the 
national administrations on Amer- 
‘ican life and business. ~ 
» Nor were the activities mene 
tioned the only ones in which Mr,’ 
ROOSEVELT participated. In No- 
vember, 1926, he became the head 
of a group designated by the 
American Construction Council to 
investigate the first mortgage real 
estate’ bond business. On Febru- 
ary 6, 1927, he made public the 
rules adopted: by the real estate 
bond houses to safeguard building 
loans. The Republican Attorney- 
General of New’York State, Mr, 
OTTINGER, protested that the rules 
were not adequate to protect cer- 
tificate purchasers, but S. W. 
STRAUS said the rules were al! 
right. Itswould be cruel to pursue 
a subject so painful to the thou- 
sands of persons who were holding 
the bag when the mortgage cer- 
tificates exploded. 

Did Mr. RooseveLT do nothing ‘ 
between 1921 and 1938 to expose 
the wickedness: of the Republican 
party? Yes; in.a speech in Septem- 
ber, 1924, when he was campaign- 
ing for the Wall Street lawyer 
JOHN W. DAvis, Mr. ROOSEVELT 
declared that the election of Presi-: 
dent COOLIDGE would mean “‘chaos.” 
The reason he gave was that a 
Democratic Congress was sure to 
be chosen and that legislation could 
not proceed under such a condi- 
tion. ..The Republicans kept the 
House, however, by a majority of 
42; the Senate was a tie. 

In the last four of those twelve 
years in which Républican leader- 
ship is denounced by the New Deal- 
ers, FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT was 
Governor of New York. The prin- 
cipal stock exchange of the United 
States was then, as now, in the 
city of New York and subject to 
regulation by the government at 
Albany. If Governor FRANKLIN 
D. ROOSEVELT did anything to curb 
the tide of unwarranted specula- 
tion we have not heard of it. Yet 
it must have been that Mr. Roosr- 
VELT, in his experience with Ger- 
man marks and his study of mort- 
gage certificates, had the oppor- 
tunity to learn what was going on. 
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+ RAISING 9 BILLIONS: TREASURY'S RECORD FOR YEAR + 


UNE 30 is the last day of 

Uncle Sam’s business year and 
on the night of July 2 Secretary 
of the Treasury Morgenthau 
will appear before the micro- 
phone on a nation-wide hook-up 
to make his “annual speech,” 
summarizing the fiscal opera- 
tions of the United States for 
the fiscal year 1936. 


The Secretary will depict his stew- 
ardship of the Government’s funds 
during a year which has seen: 

The largest peace-time expend- 
itures in the history of the country. 

Heaviest internal revenue receipts 
for 15 years. 

Biggest deficit known in any but 
war years. 

Largest public debt of all time. 


EXPENSES 9 BILLIONS 


At that time the country’s bal- 
ance sheet will show expenditures 
totaling more than 9 billion dollars. 
Approximately one-third of this 
outlay consists of expenditures for 
relief and recovery. 

The present Administration pre- 
fers to reveal its spending under 
two _ classifications — general 
penditures, and those for recovery 
and relief. The latter currently 
includes payments for agricultural 
aid, relief, public works, aid to 
home owners and direct loans and 
expenditures of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. 

Under the geneial classification, 
the budget will be unbalanced by 
an amount between 1.3 and 2 billion 
dollars. 

Since the bonus expenditures are 
listed at more than 1.6 billion dol- 
lars, the conclusion is that, apart 
from the bonus, the regular budget 
Was approximately balanced. Had 
it not been for the loss of about 
500 million dollars in processing 
taxes, a surplus would have been 
shown. 

As matters actually stand, these 
unplanned items, plus the recovery 
and relief expenditures, will result 
in a deficit approaching 5 billion 
dollars. 

Total receipts of the Govern- 
ment will aggregate about 4.2 bil- 
lions, and general expenditures be- 
tween 5.6 and 6 billions, depend- 
ing for the most part on how much 
of the 2,237 million dollar bonus 
bond issue is carried into the ex- 
penditure column. 

The year’s spending will jump the 


tHow Huge Outlays Caused Biggest Peace- 
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eX- | 








time Deficit and All-time High in Debt 





accumulated deficit to about 17 bil- 
lion dollars, figuring from the first 
deficit in 1931, and increase the pub- 
lic debt to approximately 35 billion 
dollars. 

However, the interest burden on 
the huge public debt has not risen 
in proportion to the debt itself. The 
more recent obligations of the Gov- 
ernment bear lower interest rates, 
because of the prevailing subnormal 
rates and because some of the for- 
mer issues have been refinanced. 


A RECORD IN FINANCING 

To meet the extraordinary de- 
mands for money the Treasury was 
forced to borrow more than 12 bil- 
lion dollars. Some 5 billions of this 
involved new funds, while more than 
7 billions were devoted to refunding. 

These loan operations included 
the largest peace time financing in 
the country’s history, that of June 
15, when Secretary Morgenthau went 
into the market for $2,050,000,000. 

Of this amount one billion dollars 
was new money and the remainder 


was used to refund at lower interest 
rates notes expiring in July and 
August of this year. Need of 
the new funds resulted from dis- 
bursement of bonus bonds. 

The issues, very heavily oversub- 
scribed, were notable for bearing the 
lowest interest of all time and for 
the fact that the public evidenced 
its desire to buy long-term Gov- 
ernment obligations. 

In fact, June 15 will remain a 
memorable day in the records of the 
Treasury. On that date the Treas- 
ury, through the Federal Reserve 
Banks and the Treasurer of the 
United States, handled its most 
stupendous peace-time financial 
transactions, as follows: 

First, receipts on account of cash 


| subscriptions for the 234% fifteen- 


eighteen year Treasury bonds and 
the 134% five-year Treasury notes, 
totaling $1,106,000,000. 

Second, retirement of the Treas- 
ury notes maturing that date and 


' August 1, totating $1,025,000,000. 


Business Once More ‘In Black’: 


Corporations 


Show Net Profit 





AMERICAN companies in 

the aggregate used black 
ink in 1934 for the first time 
since the depression started, a 
preliminary report of the Sta- 
tistics of Income just pub- 
lished by the Treasury De- 
partment reveals. 


In that year income tax returns 
from corporations showing net in- 
come built up a total statutory net 
income exceeding by $114,223,000 
the statutory net deficit reported 
by corporations showing no net in- 
come. 

During the years 1931, 1932, and 
1933, the results were just the re- 
verse, and the total deficit surpassed 
the aggregate net income. 

Statutory net income represents 
the profits of a concern after depre- 
ciation, depletion, taxes and other 
normal writeoffs. Net deficit, on the 
other hand, pictures the extent of 
a corporation’s loss during a par- 


ticular year, after similar deduc- 
tions. 

Although in general domestic cor- 
porations were able to show a profit, 
almost two-thirds of the income 
tax returns showed no net income. 
Of the 528,882 returns filed, 145,- 
089 were from corporations with net 
income, 324,671 with no net income 
and 59,122 from inactive corpora- 
tions. 

Gross Income of all corporations— 
$100,134,350,000 in 1934 contrasts 
with $83,642,421,000 for the preced- 
ing year, an increase of 19.72 per 
cent. 

Statutory net income—$4,264,917,- 
000 as compared with $2,985,072,000 


| an advance of 42.83 per cent. 


Statutory net deficit—$4,150,694, 


-000 as against $5,533,339,000, a de- 
| Cline of 24.99 per cent. 


Corporate net income in 1935 en- 
joyed a sizeable increase of 1934, and 


| thus far in 1936 the figures for 1935 


are being surpassed. 

All of which gives proof that 
American business as a whole is op- 
erating in the black once more. 
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Third, issuing of new securities for 
the same amount. 

Fourth, issuing veterans’ bonds of 
approximately $1,600,000,000. 

Fifth, payment of interest on the 
public debt amounting to $70,000,000. 

Sixth, other routine transactions 
involving both receipts and expendi- 
tures of approximately $65,000,000. 

Also to aid in meeting the de- 
mands for bonus money the Treas- 
ury offered eight $50,000,000 issues 
weekly beginning May 4. These 
issues mature December 15, and 
were in addition to the regular 


| weekly $50,000,000 issues of 273 day 


notes for refunding purposes. 


Toward the close of the year, Sec- 
retary Morgenthau disclosed that his 
department would not be forced to 
offer any more of these 50 million 
dollar issues. As matters stand now 
neither the Treasury or the Gov- 
ernment lending agencies plan to 
engage in any further cash bor- 
rowing until the scheduled Sep- 
tember financing of the Treasury. 
Unexpected developments, it is said, 
may disrupt these plans, however. 

The department’s cash balance 





has been raised to a sufficiently high 
level, it is explained, so that further 
borrowing is made unnecessary. Its 
working balance will amount to al- 
most 3 billion dollars on June 30. 





“DIVIDEND NOTICE 











PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO, 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Common Stock Dividend No. 82 


A quarterly cash dividend declared by 
the Board of Directors on June 17, 
1936, for the three months’ period end- 
ing June 30, 1936, equal to 1'2% 
of its par value, will be paid upon the 
Common Capital Stock of this Com- 
pany by check on July 15, 1936 
to shareholders of record at the close of 
business on June 30, 1936. The Transfer 
Books will not be closed. 


D.H. Foorr, Secretary- Treasurer. 


San Francisco, California. 





There’s a Life Insurance 
answer to every financial 
problem. Have you found 
the answer to yours? 








LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF Boston, MassacnuserTs 
| ‘OHN HANCOCK INQUIRY BUREAU 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 
a Please send me your booklet, 


ig an Imp uestion.”” 









































PURPOSE 


This is not an Offering Prospectus. The offer of these Bonds is made only by means of the Offering Prospectus, 
This issue, though registered, is not approved or disapproved by the Securities and Exchange Commission, 


which does not pass on the merits of any registered securities. 


$32,493,000 


The Niagara Falls Power Company 


First and Refunding Mortgage Bonds, 312% Series of 1936 


Dated March 1, 19386 
Interest payable March 1 and September 1 in New York City or in Buffalo 


Due March 1, 1966 


THE MARINE TRUST COMPANY OF BUFFALO, TRUSTEE 


Redeemable at the Company’s option in whole or in part on any date, on at least 30 days’ published notice if redeemed 
in whole at any time or in part on an interest date, and on at least 60 days’ published notice if redeemed in part on any 
date other than an interest date, at the following prices with accrued interest: to and including December 31, 1941, at 
1081/4 %; thereafter to and including December 31, 1945, at 10619; with successive reductions in the redemption price of 
14% during each successive two-year period thereafter to and including December 31, 1961; thereafter to and including 
December 31, 1962, at 102%; thereafter to and including December 31, 1963, at 101%; and thereafter at 100%. 


Legal investment, in the opinion of counsel for the Underwriters, 
for Savings Banks in the State of New York. 


CAPITALIZATION 

Hydraulic Power Company of Niagara Falls First and Refunding Mortgage Bonds (5% 
due July 1, 1950) 

Hydraulic Power Company of Niagara Falls Refunding and Improvement Mortgage 
Bonds (5% due October 1, 1951) ° 

The Niagara Falls Power Company First and Consolidation Mortgage 
Series ‘‘A’’ Five Per Cent. Gold Bonds due July 1, 1959 
Series ‘‘AA’’ Six Per Cent. Gold Bonds due Novermber 1, 1950.4... ..sececececscececece 

Real Estate Mortgage 

The Niagara Falls Power Company Niagara Gorge Collateral Trust 5% Gold Bonds 
(called for redemption and payment on June 1, 1936 at 100% and accrued interest).... 

Common Stock, without par value (742,241 shares outstanding)........ 

tSubject to change by reason of provisions contained in the Company's First and Consolidation Mortgage 
dated July 1, 1919 providing for exchanges of Hydraulic Power Company of Niagara Falls First and Refunding 
Mortgage Bonds or Refunding and Improvement Mortgage Bonds for a like principal amount of First and 
Consolidation Mortgage Series ‘'A’’ Five Per Cent. Gold Bonds. 

*$102,000 face amount of these Bonds were redeemed on May 1, 1936 and were cancelled, 


The net proceeds to the Company from the sale of the $32,493,000 Bonds (estimated at $32,696,000 


The following is merely a brief outline of certain information contained in the Offering Prospectus 
and is subject to the more detailed statements in the Offering Prospectus and the Registration Statement, 
which also include important information not outlined or indicated herein. The Offering Prospectus, 
which must be furnished to each purchaser, should be read prior to any purchase of these Bonds. 


THE COMPANY The Company was formed in 1918 pursuant to a consolidation authorized by New York Laws of 1918, 
Chapter 596. All of its outstanding stock is owned by Buffalo, Niagara and Eastern Power 
Corporation, 99.66% of the voting securities of which is owned by Niagara Hudson Power Cor. 
is advised that as of June 18, 1936, Niagara Share Corporation of Maryland held directly or indirectly 11.89%, 
Aluminum Ore Company held 9.67%, The United Corporation held 21.19%, and The United Gas Improvement 
Company held 7.12% of the voting securities of Niagara Hudson Power Corporation. The Company disclaims any 
admission of the actual existence of effective control of it by any of such stockholders by reason of such ownership. 
The Company and its principal subsidiary, Canadian Niagara Power Company, Limited, are engaged in the 
generation of hydro-electric energy by means of the diversion and use of waters of the Niagara River and in the 
transmission and sale of such energy, supplemented from time to time by purchased power, in large 
industrial users and to affiliated distributing companies. The Company holds a fifty-year license issued on. 
1921 by the Federal Power Commission. Reference is made to the Offering Prospectus for information relating to the 
terms of said license and, with respect-to the Canadian subsidiary, to the terms of certain agreements with The 
Commissioners for the Queen Victoria Niagara Falls Park under which its principal properties are held, and to the 
right of expropriation resting in the Provincial Government of Ontario. The combined properties of the Company 
and its Canadian subsidiary include three hydro-electric generating stations (one used principally as a synchronous 
condenser station and standby plant), eight substations, transmission and distribution systems, and lands. 
Outstanding as per 
Balance Sheets asof 
March 31, 1936 


$ 3,465,000t 


ration. 


The Company 


art to 
‘arch 2, 


6,366,500 

13,712,000+ 

8,416,000* 
250 


936,000 
35,575,565 


OF ISSUE — after deducting expenses and exclusive of accrued interest), together with funds advanced by Buffalo, 
Niagara and Eastern Power Corporation in the amount of approximately $1,548,625, will be applied 
to the cost of redemption of the first four issues listed above which are redeemable on the following dates and at the 
following prices, respectively, plus accrued interest in each case: January 1, 1937, at 110%; October 1, 1936, at 
105%; January 1, 1937, at 105%; September 1, 1936, at 105%, and to reimburse the Company for funds employed 
by it for the redemption of its Niagara Gorge Collateral Trust Bonds. 
EARNINGS The Income Accounts of the Company in the Offering Prospectus, subject to the related notes and 
other important relevant information therein, are summarized below. The Offering Prospectus also 
contains Consolidated Income Accounts, 
Years Ended Total Operating 
December 31 Revenues* 
1933 
1934 


Arr Honor 


TO SHARP 


Net 
income 
$3,499,521.80 
3,262,402.16 
3,206,215.85 

600,425.11 


Total Deductions from 
Grose Corporate Income 
$1,928,249.16 
1,868 ,534.97 
1,830,529.32 


454,327.76 


Gross Corporate 
iIncome** 
$5,427 ,770.96 
5,130,937 .13 
5,036 ,745.17 
1,054,752.87 


$7,391 ,491.39 
8,105,857 .16 
1935 8,135,972.05 
1936+ 1,891,940.93 

tThree rionths ended March $1. 
*During 1988, inter-company charges with respect to power between affiliated companies were billed on net 
balances. Subsequent to that year the basis of accounting was changed so that such charges were billed ona 
gross basis. If the latter accounting basis had been followed in 1988, the figures appearing above for Total 
Operating Revenues in that year would be $8,136,2/1.39, with no resultant change in Gross Corporate Income. 
** 4/ter provisions forretirements in the amounts of $828,574.98 for 1988, $600,000 for 198}, $600,000 for 1986 and 
$150,000 for the three months ended March 31, 1936. Includes Dividend revenue from subsidiaries in the 
amounts of $875,000, $950,000, $1,060,000, and $800,000 for the same periods, respectively. With respect to the 
$300,000 dividend payment, the earnings for the three months ended March 81, 1986 of the particular 

subsidiary making such payment were approximately $59,000 less than the amount of such payment. 


These Bonds, in the opinion of counsel for the Company, will, upon the completion of this 
financing and upon the discharge of the first three mortgages listed above, be secured by 
a first lien on substantially all property, real and personal, now owned by the Company 
and used by it in the production, generation, transmission and distribution of power, including all franchises, 
rights, easements and permits relating thereto, and on all shares of stock of Canadian Niagara Power Company, 
Limited (except directors’ qualifying shares), subject to tax and assessment liens, and to the rights of the United 
States under the Federal license and to certain further exceptions set forth in the Mortgage. The Mortgage contains 
provisions for the issuance, under certain conditions and restrictions, of additional bonds of other series, without 
limitation as to principal amount, ranking pari passu with these Bonds and provides for the release of property 
from the lien thereof without notice other than application in certain instances to the Trustee. 

The Mortgage contains provisions for the establishment of an annual Amortization and Bond Redemption 
Fund commencing with the year 1942. For a description of such Fund, including the amount of the annual 
payments thereto which may be made by the Company, and the application of such payments, reference is made 
to the Offering Prospectus and to the provisions of the Mortgage filed as an Exhibit to the Registration Statement. 


PENCILS 





BONDS OF THE 
34% SERIES OF 1936 


HEN A MAN makes a revolutionary only stimulated our own efforts, but has also spread 


discovery which presents to industry a the gospel of Aluminum faster than any one organi- 


VW 


pardoned for visionary dreams of an easy path to 


totally new common metal, he may be zation could possibly have done. 

To the producers of other basic materials and 
fame and fortune. metals also belongs a generous measure of credit for 
Certainly this was the expectation of Charles the progress of the young industry. Their honest 
Martin Hall, the 22-year old woodshed experimenter 


who, in 1886, discovered the commercial process 


competition speeded the search for cheaper methods 
Subject to certain terms and conditions, the Underwriters named in the Offering Prospectus 


UNDERWRITING 

have severally agreed to purchase these Bonds from the Company at 102%, or a totalof $33,142,860, 
plus accrued interest. Such Bonds are to be offered to the public at 104%, or a total of $33,792,720, plus accrued 
interest. The underwriting discounts are 2%, or a total of $649,860. 


of Aluminum production and fabrication, and the 
whereby Aluminum could be produced economically. development of new strong alloys. Their well-earned 
But Hall and his venturesome backers of fifty 


years ago made little progress in creating an Alumi- 


position in many fields has forced Aluminum to 


create new markets for itself, thus serving its own 


Price 104% and Accrued Interest 


num industry until they grappled with the realities best interests as well as the general economic good. 


of the sharp pencils of commerce: the calculating After all, is there any real conflict between the 

The Underwriters have agreed to purchase these Bonds when, as and if issued, and subject to the 
approval of Messrs. Davis Polk Wardwell Gardiner § Reed, counsel for the Underwriters, and to certain 
further conditions. The validity of the franchises of the Company and its subsidiaries, the lien of the 
Mortgage securing the Bonds, and certain other matters, have been passed upon by counsel for the 
Company. It is expected that delivery of Bonds in temporary form, exchangeable for definitive Bonds 
when prepared, will be made at the office of J. P. Morgan & Co. on or about June 29, 1936, against 
payment therefor in New York funds. 

As more fully set forth in the Offering Prospectus, the Underwriters have authorized the purchase 
and sale, in the open market or otherwise, of Bonds for their several accounts, either for long or short 
account, within the limits and during the period set forth in the Agreement between themselves, 


pencil of the engineer, the challenging pencil of the basic metals and materials? Is not the actual conflict 


architect and the designer, the close-figuring pencil with natural forces — against gravity, in the matter 


of the purchasing agent. of weight; against inertia as affecting mass-in- 


It was because of the challenge of these sharp motion; against corrosion and harmful chemical 


pencils, in the hands of customers and competitors, action; against stresses and other created forces? 


that the pioneer makers of Aluminum (originally the These natural forces the Aluminum industry 


Pittsburgh Reduction Company, now Aluminum regards as its real competition. In the fullness of 


Company of America) eventually found themselves time every basic material will find its own natural 


part of a thriving new industry. and intended place in the economic scheme of things. 


Further information, particularly financial statements, is contained in the Registration Statement on file 
with the Securities and Exchange Commission, and in the Offering Prospectus which must 
be furnished to each purchaser and is obtainable from the undersigned. 


The obligation of a business to its customers is Meanwhile, Aluminum asks to be looked upon as 


obvious. But this business owes quite as great a debt a friendly metal, ready to go to work in effective 
to its competitors. partnership with other metals and materials wher- 
The keen competition offered by the many ever and however the sharp pencils of commerce 


fabricators within the Aluminum industry has not figure that human welfare can best be served. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 


Incorporated 


SCHOELLKOPF, HUTTON & POMEROY, INC. 
MELLON SECURITIES CORPORATION 


BONBRIGHT & COMPANY 


Incorperated 


A PIFTIE TH ANNIVERSARY MESSAGE FROM 





Dated June 24, 1986. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Vol. 4. June 29, 1936. No. 26 


We Wetted States Wes 


“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 


defend to the death your right to say it.” 


VOLTAIRE 





























to be held in the largest football stadium in the 


country. ; 
For the carnival at Philadelphia was perhaps the 


logical first step or evolution toward “bigger and better 


T= next convention of the New Deal party ought 


conventions. 
It was, indeed, a “show”—not a deliberative assembly. 


Every device was employed that could possibly impress 
the reading or listening public with the notion that the 
New Deal was receiving a spontaneously enthusiastic 
demonstration of approval. 

The New Deal convention was a series of organized 
deceptions, first and foremost being the claim that the 
delegates represented the Democratic party or the people. 
A survey made-by the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, a Demo- 
cratic newspaper of the progressive type, reveals that 
more than 60 per cent of the delegates were job-holders. 
They represented the hierarchy of New Dealism. 

The platform was written for them in advance and 
every phrase approved beforehand at the White House. 
The convention like a rubber-stamp affixed its signature. 
There was no possibility of opposition. The delegates 
were hand-picked to reflect the New Deal dictatorship in 


American politics. 


So the entire convention may be dismissed as a spec- | 


tacle—a significant spectacle in which the radio and the 
movies were skillfully used to convey an impression of 
genuine deliberations and serious concern for the nation’s 
welfare by supposedly preoccupied delegates. 


cans ‘n Field 
T AIMS The wind-up at Franklin Fie ( 
FASCIS —the football arena of the Uni- 


OF NEW DEAL versity of Pennsylvania—was an- 

other spectacle. It was not unlike 
CAMOUFLAGED the spectacles we see of European 
rulers who bring huge crowds together for their speeches 
in public places in order to intensify their hold on crowd 
psychology. 

As for the platform, it was the only serious note in the 
entire week’s proceedings. It occupied but a minute of 
the convention’s time after its text was read. There was 
no debate, no discussion. 

But that platform constitutes a challenge. Wrapped 
in deceptive phrases are promises calculated to fool the 
people into believing that the program projected is for 
their welfare and theirs alone, that no laws are planned to 
disturb legitimate business, that Government finances are 
all right, that Government expenses really will be cut 
down, and that there are not 10,000,000 unemployed today 
or any other cloud on the horizon. 

With the boldness which often insists that the best de- 
fense is an aggressive offense, the New Deal platform 
claims that the United States has recovered from the eco- 
nomic depression and that Government has acquired a new 
function of handing out money to people whether they 
care to work or not; that it is the obligation of the Gov- 
ernment to exercise a paternalism over the individual; 
in short, that the State now supersedes the individual very 
much as Nietzsche preached the doctrine that led first to 
Kaiserism and later to Hitlerism. 


PACKING COURT Quite artfully the New Deal 


platform argues that a constitu- 


GRAVE THREAT tional amendment will be offered 
TO OUR SYSTEM “if necessary.” But can anybody 


doubt what that means? It 
clearly indicates that if the New Deal does not have an 
opportunity to pack the Supreme Court with a sufficient 
number of political judges who will decide legal questions 
on a political basis, the New Deal, if continued in power 
by the November election, would feel it had authority to 
propose a change in the form of the Government of the 
United States. 

The change would be a simple one. The dual sys- 
tem would be abolished. The Federal Government would 
acquire power equal to that of the 48 States. Instead of a 
system of checks and balances whereby the rights of the 
States and the rights of the people are reserved, as they 
now are under the Tenth Amendment, the Constitution 
would be changed to give a Federal dictatorship specified 
powers to regulate everything from production to distri- 
bution, from wages to hours of work. 











By DAVID LAWRENCE 


Clearly the choice is to be one between self-rule by the 
people and rule by a political autocracy. 

Instead of 48 separate governments to act as a check 
on corruption and abuse of governmental power, we would 
witness a concentration of authority in the central gov- 
ernment with all the vicious corollaries introduced by 
Europe—a secret police and a national constabulary to 
pry into every home and every business and with an en- 
forcement agency that reaches through Federal power 
into the States in a sort of concurrent jurisdiction reminis- 
cent of that which the Eighteenth Amendment introduced 
and finally the nation rejected. 


For the New Deal is seeking 


SPECIOUS PLEA : | : 

sanction to federalize or nation- 

TO OVERTHROW alize those matters which are best 

u handled by local government. 
STATES’ RIGHTS Says the New Deal platform: 
“We know that drought, dust storms, floods, mini- 
mum wages, maximum hours, child labor, and work- 
ing conditions in industry, monopolistic and unfair 
business practices cannot be adequately handled by 
48 separate State Legislatures, 48 separate State Ad- 
ministrations, and 48 separate State courts. Trans- 
actions and activities which inevitably overflow State 
boundaries call for both Federal and State treat- 


ment.” 

What possible purpose can there have been except art- 
ful deception in mixing up “dust storms” and “floods” 
with “minimum wages?” 

What possible connection is there between the 48 
State courts and dust storms and floods? Who ever con- 
tended that the State courts were to handle such 
problems? 

The purpose is plain. The ravages of the drought and 
the dust storms and floods awaken the emotions of mil- 
lions who listen in on the radio. Listeners will promptly 
agree that such things as dust storms and floods are 
within the province of the National Government. Indeed, 
these disasters have never been handled otherwise under 
Democratic or Republican administrations. 


PROPOSALS TO 


Assuming, as has been claimed, 
that the average level of intelli- 
gence of the radio audience is 


SABOTAGE THE 
CONSTITUTION bout 12 years of age the New 
Dealers wrote a platform de- 


signed to fool the radio audience into believing that the 
present Administration has the interest of the people at 
heart and*that only one slight obstacle—the Constitu- 
tion—seems to stand in its way. 

Ignoring the prior decisions of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, the New Deal has enacted legislation 
in plain disregard of those decisions. But witness the 
succeeding paragraph in the platform, the truly signifi- 
cant one: 

“If these problems cannot be effectively solved 
within the Constitution, we shall seek such clarify- 
ing amendments as will assure to the legislatures of 
the several States and to the Congress of the United 
States, each within its proper jurisdiction, the power 
to enact those laws which the State and Federal leg- 
islatures, within their respective spheres, shall find 
necessary, in order adequately to regulate commerce, 
protect public health and safety and safeguard eco- 
nomic security. Thus we propose to maintain the 
letter and the spirit of the Constitution.” 

Is it maintaining the spirit and letter of the Constitu- 
tion to subtract from the States the sovereignty they have 
possessed from the very beginning and which they jeal- 
ously guarded in the original compact? 

When Mr. Roosevelt said in his speech of acceptance 
at Philadelphia that he was “enlisted for the duration of 
the war” he little realized that the present situation is best 
described, indeed, by that single word—war. 

It is a war against the States this time, a war against 
the people because from them are to be subtracted rights 
which they never delegated to any Government— 
State or Federal. 

It will be asked whether the 48 States and the Federal 
Government have had the power heretofore to deal with 
certain national problems and have failed to exercise it, 
or whether the New Deal Administration and the 40 
States controlled by Democratic governors have not made 
adequate use of existing authority. 

Take for instance “monopolistic and unfair business 


THE ERA OF DECEPTION 


New Deal Campaign Based on Assumption That People Do Not Understand Issues and Will 
Vote Their Emotions—Platform Raises Question Whether We Are to Change Our 
Form of Government by Giving Fascist Powers to the National Administration 





v 





practices.” The Federal statutes now on the books are 
clear and unequivocal. The real trouble is that the 
New Deal fosters monopoly and does not wish to enforce 
anti-trust laws. The NRA codes showed that trend 
clearly. 

As for the States, they, too, have anti-trust statutes. 

To no reason except negligence can be ascribed the fail- 
ure of national or State governments to eradicate monopo- 
lies and restore free competition. 

As for maximum hours, the States have the constitu- 
tional power to fix maximum hours so as to safeguard 
the health of the workers. The same is true of child la- 
bor by State prohibition. 

And who is complaining that Federal and State gov- 
ernments are not handling public health matters suc- 
cessfully now? 


NEW DEFINITION With Pang to on ye go 

wages, there is no power in t 
OF COMMERCE Gpistianiion which basinal ier 
BEING SOUGHT 


the States or the Federal Govern- 
power to fix maximum wages either. 


ment to fix them and there is no 

President Green of 

the American Federation of Labor is absolutely right in 
opposing any such extension of governmental power. 

There is plenty of authority to see to it that nobody in a 
State accepts employment below a subsistence income so 
that the citizen does not become a financial burden on the 
State. The police power in the States is adequate. No 
change in our form of government is necessary to accom- 
plish this reform. All that is needed is to draw a subsis- 
tence income law instead of a measure based on a wage- 
fixing doctrine. 

But the New Deal, using just enough of the plausible area 
of controversy on such technical questions as minimum 
wages, is really seeking power “adequately to regulate 
commerce.” This is a deceptive phrase, innocent-looking 
and harmless, which really means what Senator Barkley 
said it meant in his keynote speech. He said: 

“What we need is a new definition and a new in- 
terpretation of interstate commerce. Every article 
that is grown or mined or fabricated in one State 
and destined for another by whatever means of trans- 
portation, is an object of interstate commerce.” 

Give the Federal Government such a definition of in- 
terstate commerce and the political autocracy in Wash- 
ington will have supreme power over the resources, the 
property, the opportunity, the freedom of every man, wo- 
man and child in America. 

If that be a government for the people, then Hitlerism 
is the sunshine of democracy. 


WHO'S DENYING The New Deal platform really 


reeks with fascist doctrine. It 


RIGHT TO WORK wishes to establish a regulated 
AND TO LIVE? capitalism in which the Govern- 


ment will fix wages, prices, and 
adjust the entire economic system from Washington. 

The art of political deception is so deeply ingrained in 
the New Deal strategy that it is matter of profound re- 
gret to see even the President succumb to it. Thus what 
do honest-minded citizens think when they hear from the 
lips of their President the following words: 

“The royalists of the economic order have con- 
ceded that political freedom was the business of gov- 
ernment, but they have maintained that economic 
slavery was nobody’s business. They granted that 
the Government could protect the citizen in his right 
to vote but they denied that the Government could 
do anything to protect the citizen-in his right to work 
and live.” 

Who in America is attempting to deny the citizen “his 
right to work and live?” 

Can it be possible that Mr. Roosevelt was unaware that 
just a few miles away at Camden, several thousands of 
employees of a big manufacturing plant were last week 
prevented from working by a minority of an organized 
pressure group led by John L. Lewis of the United Mine 
Workers? And who is encouraging the John Lewises but 
Mr. Roosevelt? 

Perhaps the American people aren’t supposed to know 
these things. They are supposed to believe that terrible 
ogres do not want working men to work or even to live. 
All this is understandable only as the speech of a Presi- 
dent of the United States accepting renomination in an 
Era of Deception unparalleled in American history. 
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